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The  B I F  —  the  world’s  greatest  national  trade  fair  — 
has  a  new  look  this  year.  With  the  entire  London  section 
now  under  one  roof,  at  Olympia,  it  will  be  brighter,  busier,  more 
challenging  than  ever.  At  London  and  Birmingham  all  that’s 
best  in  British  industry  will  be  on  show. 


Apart  from  its  trade  opportunities,  you’ll  enjoy  your 
visit  to  the  B I F.  Late  Spring  is  a  delightful  season  in 
Britain,  and  both  London  and  Birmingham 
are  ideal  for  touring  the  English  countryside.  j 


See  the  best  in  the  world, 

with  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the 


Information  is  obtainable  from  the  nearest  British  Embassy, 
Legation,  Consulate  or  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner. 


have  made 

■  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC 


‘English  Electric’  have  pioneered  electrical  en¬ 

gineering  in  its  many  forms  since  the  earliest  days.  The 

experience  gained  in  design  and  manufacture,  backed 
by  the  knowledge  obtained  in  large  modern  research 
laboratories,  enables  every  ‘  English  Electric  ’ 

product  to  be  of  outstanding  quality. 

The  275  kV  circuit-breaker  installed  in  the  first  section 

of  the  British  Electricity  Authority’s  Supergrid  and  the 
5  kW  induction  heater  being  used  as  a  production  tool 
resulting  in  increased  output,  are  but  two  examples  in 
which  this  is  reflected. 


famous 


Generating  Plant-Steam,  Hydraulic,  Gas  Turbine  or  Diesel.  Transformers,  Rectifiers,  Switchgear  and  Fusegear.  Industrial 
Electrification.  Electric  and  Diesel-electric  Traction.  Marine  Propulsion  and  Auxiliaries.  Aircraft.  Aircraft  Equipment. 
Industrial  Electronic  Equipment.  Instruments.  Domestic  Electrical  Appliances.  Television  Receivers. 


The  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  Company  Limited,  Queens  House,  KinoswaY,  LONDON,  W,C.2 
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Qxii  representatives  throughout  the  world. 
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Eastern  Alignment 

As  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century — the 
thermo-nuclear  age — gets  into  its  stride,  new  forces 
of  a  geographical,  political  and  even  moral  nature  are 
rapidly  crystallising  into  something  tangible.  The  inter¬ 
national  outlook  is  changing.  Although  the  ideological 
and  p>olitical  ends  in  Europe  are  still  identified  with  the 
issues  of  Communism  and  non-  or  anti-Communism,  in 
Asia  the  factors  are  primarily  of  a  racial,  colonial  and 
economic  reaction  against  Euro-American  concepts.  In 
the  world  of  today  the  trend  of  alignment  is  becoming  more 
and  more  that  of  East  and  West.  This  sort  of  alignment 
cuts  diagonally  across  that  which  has  formed  the  basis 
of  world  politics  in  the  last  decade — Communism  as  against 
the  democratic  idea. 

The  common  interest  which  now  embraces  countries 
and  peoples  of  Asia  has  been  developing  over  the  past  ten 
years,  and  although  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  in 

the  West,  its  eventual  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  world 

has  been  thought  about  less  than  the  result  of  a  spread  of 
Communism.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  academic  discussion  about  the  cause  and  reason  for  the 
identity  of  view  among  Asian  countries  whose  peoples  do 
not  have,  ethnically  and  historically,  any  more  in  common 

than  a  diverse  group  of  countries  in  any  region  of  the  globe, 
but  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  course  of  world  events 

will  depend  upon  whether  it  turns  a  present  trend  towards 
“  neutralism  ”  into  something  positive  enough  to  secure 
for  Asia  a  long  period  of  peace. 

The  contribution  Asian  countries  could  make  through 
progressive  neutralism  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is 

potentially  great ;  if  the  peoples  and  Governments  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  travel  even  part  of  the  way 

towards  this  Asian  ideal,  the  effect  will  be  astronomical. 
A  wide  strip  half-way  round  the  world  is  involved  wherein 
live  those  races  that  only  a  few  hundred  years  back  were 
known  collectively  as  heathens  and  barbarians.  It  is  not 

absolutely  accurate  to  call  such  a  line-up  racial,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  self-evident  fact  that  all  the  countries 

in  the  area — that  included  in  the  invitations  to  the  Afro- 
Asian  Conference — are  non-white.  If  the  trends  towards 
this  alignment  should  become  a  hard  fact  over  the  next 
decade  the  entire  conception  of  western  strategy  as  it 

is  envisaged  now  and  the  Communist  tactics  of  exploiting 

the  economically  weak  would  be  upset.  In  this  context 

of  East  and  West,  Russia  will — from  the  Asian  viewpoint 


— find  a  place  more  happily  in  the  West,  and  China  in 
the  East. 

No  one  likes  to  think  in  terms  of  blocs  or  third  forces, 
because  they  automatically  connote  armaments,  defence 
and  military  strength,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  think 
that  the  United  Nations  does  not  satisfactorily  provide 
the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  common  interests  among 
the  nations  of  the  l^st.  It  must,  then,  be  recognised 
that  in  such  circumstances  an  ever  closer  political  and 
economic  cooperation  between  the  eastern  countries  is 
not  phenomenal.  On  the  shoulders  of  western  statesmen 
lies  the  responsibility  for  recognising  this  “  rise  of  the 
East  ”  for  what  it  is,  and  to  meet  its  challenge  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  used  to  secure  the  future  of  all  men,  of 
whatever  creed  or  colour,  on  this  Earth. 

Afro-Asian  Conference 

LTHOUGH  it  may  be  questionable  whether  the 
twenty-five  countries  invited  to  attend  the  Afro-Asian 
Conference  in  Indonesia  in  April  have  enough  in 
common  to  achieve  any  positive  result,  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting,  even  if  it  is  not  couched  in  the  clearest  terms,  is 
significant.  The  five  Asian  powers  who  have  sent  out 
the  invitations— India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon  and 
Indonesia — must  consider  their  uncommitted  position  in 
world  affairs  to  be  positive  enough  to  appeal,  under  the 
heading  of  “  mutual  as  well  as  common  interests,”  to 
countries  as  far  apart  as  Japan  and  the  Gold  Coast.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  conference  will  be  to  “  view  the 
position  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  their  peoples  in  the  world 
of  today  and  the  contribution  they  can  make  to  the 

promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation.” 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  feeling  among  Asian 
leaders  for  some  time  that  world  policies  are  the 
result  of  western  thinking,  both  from  inside  the 

United  Nations  and  out  of  it.  This  western  dominance 

not  only  adds  to  the  general  feeling  of  affront,  but  it  offers 

no  solution  for  the  common  problems,  economic  and 

political,  which  face  the  countries  of  the  area.  There  is  a 
common  approach  among  the  countries  of  the  East  to 
certain  problems,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  countries  view  their  problems  in  a 
similar  perspective. 

One  of  the  surest  facts  they  will  find  when  they  take 
stock  of  their  position  is  that  on  the  economic  plane  they 

have  a  great  deal  in  common,  for  all  of  the  countries 
invited,  except  Japan,  are  beginning,  or  will  shortly  begin, 
to  move  into  a  stage  of  industrial  development.  To  achieve 
this  smoothly  and  rapidly,  as  India  has  so  often  made  clear. 

it  is  vitally  necessary  to  avoid  involvement  in  the  issues 

which  create  tension  between  western  democracy  and 

Communism.  The  whole  question  of  economic  aid  from 
the  West,  and  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  has  created 
suspicions  among  the  Asians  that  its  acceptance  would 
possibly  commit  them  in  some  small  way  to  sup]X>rt  of 

the  donor’s  policies.  The  Colombo  Plan  is  acceptable 

because  of  its  emphasis  on  mutual  and  self  help.  There 

has  been  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the  proposed  American 
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“  Marshall  Plan  for  Asia,”  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  Asians  there  is  a  hope  that  the  coming 
Afro-Asian  Conference  will  go  some  way  towards  finding 
a  solution  to  economic  problems  within  the  framework 
of  cooperation. 

That  there  is  a  desire  among  the  countries  of  Asia  to 
be  unencumbered  by  obligatory  economic  ties  with  the 
West  cannot  be  denied,  but  whether  the  desire  will  be  felt 
as  strongly  by  the  Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries  is 
not  so  certain.  But  they  must,  in  general  terms,  feel  much 
the  same  about  political  and  economic  relations  with 
Europe  and  America  as  the  Asian  countries  do,  because 
had  it  been  otherwise  the  five  Prime  Ministers  could  not 
have  talked  at  Bogor  so  assuredly  of  common  interests. 

No  one  can  say  at  this  early  stage  whether  the 
conference  in  April  will  be  successful,  or  if  it  will  achieve 
anything  at  all.  There  is  no  question,  apparently,  of  its 
being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  regional  United  Nations. 
Whatever  way  it  is  regarded  it  is  regrettable  that  neither 
Malaya  nor  Israel  was  invited.  Both  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  invitation.  Malaya  was  apparently  regarded 
as  too  much  of  a  colonial  administration  to  be  represented, 
but,  with  the  elections  pending,  it  might  at  least  have  been 
courteous  to  invite  some  prominent  political  Malayan 
leaders  like  Sir  Cheng-lock  Tan  and  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman 
as  observers  ;  after  all,  the  Central  African  Federation  has 
been  asked  to  attend.  The  ignoring  of  Israel  is  less 
defensible.  Her  economic  problems  and  most  of  her 
political  ones  in  the  global  context  are  similar  to  the  other 
invited  countries.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  had  she 
been  asked  to  attend  the  Arab  countries  would  have  refused, 
but  this  very  factor  undermines  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
promotion  of  peace.  This  is  the  danger  implicit  in  bringing 
an  intangible  idea  down  to  practical  levels  and  widening 
its  scope  :  national  rivalries  become  apparent,  and  they 
weaken  the  purpose.  The  important  feature  is  that  China 
has  been  asked  to  attend,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Mr. 
Mohammed  Ali  agreed  to  China’s  invitation  only  if  Mr, 


Nehru  and  U  Nu  would  cease  to  press  (as  it  is  known  that  h 
they  did)  for  the  inclusion  of  Israel.  a 

It  will  be  a  big  conference,  and  a  little  unwieldy,  if  ii 
all  25  countries  attend,  but  it  has  great  possibilities.  Apart  a 
from  economic  questions  it  seems  apparent  that  the  Indian  a 
theory  of  dynamic  neutralism  will  be  the  dominant  theme, 
and,  if  China  can  be  persuaded  to  see  the  sense  in  other  f 
countries  adopting  it  as  a  foreign  policy,  what  would  those  c 
countries  have  to  lose  by  doing  so?  By  being  committed  £ 
to  either  side,  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  < 
East  will  not  achieve  satisfactory  national  progress.  • 
Neutralism  plus  economic  cooperation  could  be  the  long 
term  answer  to  their  problems. 

Formosa  Ransom 

OW  long,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  is  the  farcical  and 
explosive  situation  in  the  Formosa  Strait  going  to 
continue?  For  about  six  years  the  remnants  of  a 
discredited  political  regime  have  sat  on  a  number  of  islands 
off  the  coast  of  China  shouting  threats  and  carrying  out 
small  acts  of  war  against  the  mainland.  If  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  held  aloof  from  the  situation  as  if  it  had  been 
the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Communist 
Government  in  China  and  the  Kuomintang,  it  would  have 
almost  certainly  resolved  itself  by  this  time.  The  United 
States  Government,  however,  by  allowing  its  policy  to  be 
directed  by  self-interested  groups,  reached  the  stage  where 
America  became  closely  involved.  This  has  given  the 
situation  its  explosive  character. 

No  one  who  weighs  the  issues  without  prejudice  can 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  save  that,  politically  and 
morally,  there  is  no  case  for  plunging  the  world  into 
conflict  in  the  cause  of  trying  to  reinstate  a  regime  in 
metropolitan  China  that  has  been  rejected  by  the  Chinese 
people.  And  yet  the  shooting  goes  on.  Now  a  British 
ship — the  Edendale — has  been  sunk  in  a  Chinese  port  by 
Nationalist  air  attack.  The  China  Sea  has  become  a 
battleground  where  Chinese  Nationalist  ships  and  aircraft 
can  range  at  will,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  any  retaliation 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  PAKHTUNISTAN 

Sir, — After  the  recent  visit  of  the  Afghan 
Foreign  Minister  to  Karachi,  it  was  hoped 
that  Afghanistan  had  at  last  decided  to  put 
an  end  to  its  “  Pakhtunistan  ”  stunt.  H.E. 
Najib-Ullah’s  piece  in  your  January  issue 
shows  that  the  hope  was  unfounded. 

The  Afghan  Ambassador's  article  is  one 
big  collection  of  sweeping  statements  which 
are,  to  say  the  least,  highly  misleading.  His 
Excellency  has  very  ably  forgotten  to 
mention  that  before  Pakistan  came  into  being, 
a  proper  referendum  under  the  aegis  of  an 
impartial  British  Governor  was  held  and  the 
Pathans  of  the  North-West  Frontier  solidly 
voted  for  Pakistan.  Of  course,  Afghanistan 
was  never  consulted,  for  the  Frontier  was  a 
province  of  British  India  not  of  Afghanistan. 

This  article  gives  the  impression  that  the 


Frontier  Pathans  are  dying  to  start  a  war  for 
“  Pakhtunistan  ”  and  only  the  Afghan 
Government  has  so  far  managed  to  persuade 
them  to  wait  for  a  “  satisfactory  solution.” 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be 
aware  that  for  the  past  seven  years,  off  and 
on,  Afghan  agents  have  tried  to  stir  up 
trouble  on  the  Frontier  and  sometimes 
Afghan  levies  have  crossed  the  Durrand  Line 
for  the  purpose.  But  the  tribesmen,  who 
according  to  this  article  are  straining  on  the 
leash,  never  took  any  notice. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  Pakistan 
Army  units  were  withdrawn  from  the  tribal 
territory  some  six  years  ago  and  yet  the 
Frontier  has  never  b^n  so  quiet  and  peaceful 
before.  The  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  area 
exists  only  in  the  minds  of  the  Afghan  leaders 
and  if  ever  they  dare  to  give  it  practical  shape. 


Pakistan  can  manage  to  defend  itself. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  campaign  was 
originally  started  by  Kabul  on  Indian 
instigation.  Delhi  desired  to  divert 
Pakistan's  attention  away  from  Kashmir 
where  the  two  countries  were  almost  at  war. 
India  may  or  may  not  be  behind  it  now,  but 
the  campaign  suits  the  Afghan  rulers' 
purpose.  It  helps  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Afghan  people  away  from  the  failings  of  the 
rulers.  What  worries  the  feudal  lords  and 
the  ruling  family  in  Kabul  is  the  rapid 
improvements  being  made  in  the  lot  of  the 
Frontier  Pathans.  During  the  past  seven 
years  the  Frontier  and  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ments  have  jointly  concentrated  on  the 
uplift  of  the  people.  Schools,  hospitals, 
water-supply,  electricity,  have  been  provided 
all  over  the  area.  And  irrigation,  hydro¬ 
electric  projects  and  minor  and  major 
industries  have  been  completed  and  are  being 
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from  China  itself,  because  it  is  blocked  by  the  existence  of 
an  American  fleet,  would  touch  off  a  major  conflict  which 
in  no  time  could  become  a  global  war.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  American  China  Lobby  friends  cannot  be  allowed 
any  longer  to  hold  the  peace  of  the  world  to  ransom  ! 

Recent  statements  by  President  Eisenhower  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  are  perhaps  an  indication  that  America’s 
continued  support  of  the  Kuomintang  cause  in  the  face 
of  Peking’s  adamant  declaration  that  Formosa  is  part  of 
China,  and  in  the  light  of  world  opinion,  is  officially 
recognised  as  being  too  risky  a  venture  and  out  of  tune 


with  the  trend  of  international  events.  Although  the 
Administration  would  meet  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  any  proposed  change  in  Far  Eastern  policy, 
it  must  be  clear  to  them  that  only  a  lunatic  fringe  now 
believes  it  is  worth  staking  all  on  the  hope  that  the 
Nationalists  will  again  govern  China.  The  policy  of 
opposing  China’s  entry  into  the  United  Nations  is  based 
on  this  unsound  reasoning.  Only  by  China’s  participation 
in  the  councils  of  the  world  can  the  Formosan  and  other 
contentious  issues  which  concern  China  be  discussed 
rationally,  and  Far  Eastern  tension  eased  in  consequence. 


WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 


By  Harold 

Last  year  we  saw  the  New  China  emerge  as  a  Great  Power. 
It  seems  too  that  more  British  M.P.s  have  visited  the  Far 
East  and  China  than  in  any  other  comparable  period  of  time. 
The  House  from  time  to  time,  both  in  Debates  and  Questions, 
gets  the  benefit  of  these  varied  but  first-hand  experiences. 
More  and  more,  both  America,  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  West 
are  concerned  with  the  potentialities  of  this  vast  new  Power  ; 
struggling  according  to  its  own  ideas  to  overcome  poverty  and 
ignorance,  within  its  frontiers.  The  Geneva  Conference  was  a 
tacit  recognition  of  Chou  En-lai,  Mao  and  the  Chinese  people. 
No  week  passes  in  the  Commons  without  some  reference  to 
Chinese  affairs  in  relation  to  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Whether  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  right  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  many  Members  now  think  that  they 
can  see  a  slight  slant  in  American  Policy  indicating  a  willingness 
to  find  a  formula  of  co-existence  with  China. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  comments  of  Eastern  World 
will  see  too  that  there  is  now  not  absolute  clarity  of  aim  towards 
China  either  in  Government  Statements  or  those  of  the  Labour 
Party.  For  instance,  would  one  have  said  after  the  Scarborough 
Conference  that  Labour  Spokesmen,  Attlee  and  Watson,  were 
thinking  in  the  same  terms  of  China?  During  the  discussion 
of  Labour's  Amendment  to  the  Queen’s  Speech,  Wedgwood 
Benn  (Labour)  criticised  any  idea  of  the  policy  of  Liberation 
succeeding  either  in  Eastern  Europe  or  in  the  Far  East.  He 


Davies,  M.P, 

appealed  for  us  to  normalise  our  relations  with  these  countries. 
Mr.  Charles  Royle  (Labour)  again  felt  that  a  step  towards  a 
normal  understanding  with  China  would  be  to  see  that  we  did 
not  let  the  Chinese  of  Formosa  represent  China  at  the  United 
Nations. 

The  M.P.s  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  during  our  recess 
welcome  the  more  moderating  tone  of  Eisenhower,  who 
declared  that  the  United  States  must  not  take  any  reprisals  at 
present.  The  President's  position  though  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  highly  placed  Americans  such  as  Admiral 
Radford  are  at  the  same  time  asking  for  an  Allied  blockade 
of  China.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Britain  could  not 
immediately  implement  this  without  the  House  of  Commons 
having  the  chance  to  Debate  the  issue.  The  Government  would 
not  welcome  a  blockade  and  undoubtedly  many  British  business 
interests  would  question  the  advisability  of  such  a  serious  move. 

While,  in  the  Commons,  Anthony  Eden  denied  that  Britain 
had  any  part  in  the  arrangements  that  the  United  States  has 
made  in  its  Treaty  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  there  was  an  outburst 
about  the  indiscretions  of  Anthony  Nutting,  Minister  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  during  his  TV  interview  in  New  York. 
Members  felt  that  he  had  overstepped  his  authority  by  assuming 
that  Britain  would  be  involved  if  the  Chinese  Communists 
launched  an  attack  on  the  troops  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
Formosa.  It  is  easy  to  discover  in  the  Lobbies  that  M.P.s 
find  in  their  Constituencies  that  any  talk  of  involvement  in  a 


gradually  increased  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Pathan.  While  the  Frontier  is 
being  transformed  into  a  prosperous  territory, 
on  their  side  of  the  border  the  Afghans  have 
nothing  to  match  these  efforts. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  the  Frontier 
Pathans  to  side  with  medieval  Afghanistan. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  benefits  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Frontier  which  can  well  appeal 
to  the  Afghan  tribes.  Surely,  the  Af^ghan 
leaders  would  be  doing  their  country  and 
people  some  good  if  instead  of  chasing  a 
wild  goose  they  made  efforts  to  improve  the 
lot  of  their  own  suffering  people  ? 

Yours,  etc , 

London,  S.W.7.  H.  K.  Burki. 

WHAT  CHINA  THINKS 
Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Walter  Bunce's 
assertion  that  I  have  misrepresented  the 
spirit  in  which  Raia  Hutheesing  went  to  and 
returned  from  China  may  I  quote  two  short 


passages  from  his  Window  on  China  ? 
Of  his  first  visit  in  1951  he  says  : 

Our  (Indian)  leadership  had  been  found 
wanting  and  millions  continued  to  live 
without  hope  in  hunger  and  ignorance. 
China  seemed  to  offer  a  new  way  by  which 
the  Asian  people  could  acquire  the  means 
of  improving  their  lot.  I  was  eager  to  see 
for  myself  the  achievements  of  the  Chinese 
...  I  thought  that  I  might  learn  much 
of  help  to  my  country  if  I  went  there 
(pp.  7,  9). 

At  the  end  of  his  second  visit  in  1952, 
which  he  tells  us  was  undertaken  to  sort  out 
the  impressions  of  the  first — nowhere  docs 
there  appear  to  be  any  support  for  Mr. 
Bunce’s  assertion  that  “  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Peking 
regime  from  the  start  ” — Hutheesing  wrote  : 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  our  times  that  China, 
a  country  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  understanding,  should  have 
herself  become  a  victim  of  ruthless 


intolerance.  I  was  dreaming  of  the  China 
that  had  taught  us  many  things.  Now  it 
was  all  different  (p.  180). 

Does  this  sad  reflection  justify  Mr. 
Bunce’s  “  It  is  obvious  that  what  the  author 
saw  in  China  was  better  than  he  has  hoped  or 
expected  ”  ? 

But  when  Mr.  Bunce  tries  to  claim 
Hutheesing's  support  for  his  own  apparent 
enthusiasm  for  the  Chinese  Communists,  he 
gives  away  his  whole  case  in  writing  ; 
“  Throughout  the  book  he  attacks  Com¬ 
munist  authoritarianism  and  the  absence  of 
the  democratic  idea  in  China.”  No  one 
denies  that  the  Communists  have  done  some 
remarkable  things  in  China,  materially.  It 
is  for  their  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the 
soul  of  the  nation  that  they  will  be  condemned 
at  the  bar  of  history.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Bunce  does  not  believe  much  in  souls. 

Yours,  etc., 

Virginia  Water.  O.  M.  Green 
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war  against  the  Mainland  of  China  is  a  most  unpopular  issue 
in  Britain.  Members  will  yet  press  for  an  official  repudiation 
of  the  statement  of  Nutting.  This  kind  of  statement  merely 
puts  another  shot  in  the  locker  of  the  China  Lobby.  If  our 
foreign  policy  must  now  make  up  in  wisdom  what  we  have  lost 
in  weight,  then,  to  say  the  least,  the  Nutting  outburst  must  be 
repudiated. 

In  the  Lords,  Lord  Vansittart  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Viet  Minh  had  violated  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Pact,  and 
whether  they  had  increased  their  forces  by  three  further  divisions, 
two  of  which  were  said  to  be  armoured.  He  was  told  by  the 
Marquess  of  Reading  that  no  violation  of  the  three  agreements 
on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet  Nam 
has  been  reported,  but  that  there  had  been  some  difficulties  in 
the  administration  of  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Laos  and 
the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  northern  Viet  Nam.  H.M. 
Government  were  not  aware  of  any  Viet  Minh  armoured 
divisions  in  existence.  Here  we  note  the  growing  willingness  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  to  cooperate  with  France,  and  despite  what  the 
cynics  may  say,  some  of  us  believe  that  the  French  have  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  practically  the  experiment  of 
cooperation  in  this  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Indo-China 
could  be  a  key  to  unlock  the  door.  For  France,  too,  Geneva 
gave  the  chance  of  a  new  beginning.  No  one  can  accuse  the 


great  French  nation  of  a  lack  of  courage,  and  steadily,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  their  watchword  is  becoming  “  Negotiate  ! 
Negotiate  !  ” 

Lord  Barnby  in  the  Upper  Chamber  doubted  the  propriety 
of  Japan’s  admission  into  GATT  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  the 
low  labour  costs  in  that  country.  Nevertheless  he  denied  any 
unfriendly  attitude.  He  strongly  supported  the  view  that  Japan 
must  export  to  survive.  Lord  Calverley  suggested  that  Japan 
should  try  to  copy  the  Welfare  State  a  little.  He  was  worried 
about  the  growing  nationalism  in  Japan,  and  denounced  any 
implied  threats  by  the  State  Department  in  Washington  that 
unless  those  competing  with  Japan  lowered  their  tariffs,  then 
the  Americans  would  not  lower  their  tariffs  to  us.  Calverley 
felt  that  the  coming  General  Election  in  Japan  may  turn  out 
badly  for  this  country.  Lord  Lucas  reminded  their  Lordships 
that  America  looks  upon  our  economy  as  a  very  low  wage 
economy  too.  He  warned  the  House  that  the  Japanese  economy 
was  in  bad  shape,  and  that  unless  we,  the  Commonwealth  and 
America  did  something  to  rehabilitate  Japan,  there  may  be 
serious  consequences  to  the  people  of  Asia.  To  the  poverty- 
ridden  peoples  of  Asia  we  promised  greater  freedom  when  we 
were  facing  a  bitter  struggle  for  survival.  But  as  Palmerston 
once  said,  “  Promises  made  in  days  of  distress  were  forgotten 
in  the  hour  of  triumph.” 


ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C,  Williams  (Washington) 


The  President  is  required  by  the  American  Constitution 
“  from  time  to  time  (to)  give  the  Congress  information 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient.”  By  custom,  the  President  delivers  this 
“  state  of  the  Union  ”  message  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  of  Congress,  Usually  he  reads  it  in  person  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  one  of  the  very 
few  occasions  on  which  he  sets  foot  in  their  chambers. 

Like  the  British  “  Speech  from  the  Throne,”  the 
President’s  message  is  an  outline  of  his  programme  for  the 
coming  year.  As  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  have 
become  increasingly  complex,  the  range  of  the  message  has 
widened  and  the  details  given  on  each  subject  have  become 
more  meagre — it  being  left  to  a  series  of  subsequent 
messages  to  expound  more  fully  each  of  the  proposals. 
Moreover,  a  President  is  by  no  means  as  certain  as  a 
British  Prime  Minister  that  he  can  push  his  programme 
through.  Vital  portions  of  it  may  be  killed  in  a  Congress 
dominated  by  his  own  Party,  as  Republican  Congressmen 
blocked  the  President’s  efforts  to  lower  tariffs  last  year.  In 
a  Congress  controlled  by  the  opposition  Party,  as  this  one 
is,  his  message  has  even  less  power  to  compel  action. 

With  all  these  qualifications,  it  is  significant  that  the 
President  twice  referred  to  economic  aid  for  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  a  general  review  of 
foreign  affairs  he  said  : 

‘‘  We  must  expand  international  trade  and  investment 
and  assist  friendly  nations  whose  own  best  efforts  are  still 


insufficient  to  provide  the  strength  essential  to  the  security  | 
of  the  free  world.” 

And  later  : 

“  We  must  facilitate  the  flow  of  capital  and  continue 
technical  assistance,  both  directly  and  through  the  United 
Nations,  to  less  developed  nations  to  strengthen  their 
independence  and  raise  their  living  standards.” 

The  President’s  words  were,  at  their  very  least,  an 
indication  that  aid  to  under  developed  areas  of  the  world 
has  been  accepted  by  both  Parties  as  a  basic  part  of 
America’s  foreign  policy.  When  the  idea  was  launched 
as  “Point  Four”  of  President  Truman’s  1949  Inaugural 
Address,  it  was  promptly  denounced  by  the  Republicans 
as  typical  Democratic  “  global  folly  and  do-goodism.” 
Now,  supported  by  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  civic,  labour, 
and  other  organisations,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  political  issue. 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  earlier  ideas  of  spectacular 
expenditures  bringing  equally  spectacular  results  have  been 
modified  by  experience.  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  an  able  and 
experienced  reporter  who  has  lately  been  writing  a  series 
of  articles  from  South-East  Asia  for  the  Washington 
Post,  concluded  with  the  following  observations  : 

“  South-East  Asia  cannot  be  ‘  saved  ’  by  a  stream  of 
dollars  and  weapons  pumped  in  from  the  outside.  Twice 
in  the  past  decade  the  United  States  has  tried  to  ‘  save  ’ 
Asia  from  Communism  by  these  methods,  and  twice  it 
has  failed.  It  failed  to  ‘  save  ’  China  by  subsidising 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  repeated  the  same  mistake  in 
Indo-China  by  shovelling  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  weapons  and  economic  aid. 


“  The  emphasis  of  that  now  bankrupt  programme  in 
Indo-China  was  on  quick  ‘  impact.’  It  should  have  been 
on  long-range  training  programmes  and  the  building  of 
lasting  institutions.  ‘  Impact  ’  programmes  not  only  fail 
to  leave  anything  lasting  behind  them  ;  they  also  generate 
the  unhealthy  sense  of  dependence  and  the  corruption  that 
poison  American  relations  in  most  Asian  countries  where 
large-scale  spending  has  been  used  to  fight  Communism. 

“  Where  governments  are  weak  and  people  are 
illiterate  and  untrained,  as  in  much  of  South-East  Asia, 
they  simply  cannot  absorb  large  amounts  of  dollar  help  .  .  . 
Until  the  foundations  of  education  and  good  government 
are  laid,  capital  investment  in  South-East  Asia  will  trickle 
away  like  water  in  desert  sands. 

“  The  job  will  require  patience  instead  of  quick  and 
noisy  ‘  impact.’  It  will  demand  partnership  and  respect 
for  Asian  viewpoints  instead  of  pressuie  on  the  South-East 
Asians  to  line  up  ‘  for  us  or  against  us.’  A  truly  effective 
aid  programme,  from  the  Philippines  to  Burma,  will  have 
as  its  first  aim  the  training  of  a  whole  new  generation  of 
artisans,  teachers,  nurses,  and  civil  servants.  For,  if  there 
is  no  war,  these  are  the  only  people  who  can  ‘  save  ’ 
South-East  Asia.” 

Those  who  value  these  counsels  of  caution  as  a  corrective 
to  excessive  enthusiasm  (and  the  resulting  bitterness  when 
high  hopes  are  disappointed)  are  prompt  to  point  out  that 


these  observations  do  not  apply  with  such  force  to  all 
Asian  nations. 

It  is  considered,  for  example,  that  India  is  far  more 
ready  than  the  other  nations  south  of  China  to  put  to 
constructive  use  a  very  greatly  expanded  American  aid 
programme.  With  a  stable  and  public-spirited  Government, 
a  competent  civil  service,  and  considerable  numbers  of 
trained  people,  she  may  be  a  generation  ahead  of  some  of 
her  less  fortunate  neighbours.  While  criticism  of  India’s 
foreign  policy  is  widespread  here,  the  Press  reports  on  her 
economic  and  social  progress  have  been  almost  uniformly 
favourable — and  she  has  had  an  ardent  and  articulate 
advocate  in  former  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles. 

It  is  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness  that  the  idea  of 
greatly  expanded  economic  aid  to  those  countries,  like 
India,  which  are  capable  of  using  it  has  become  largely 
identified  with  Harold  Stassen,  the  present  Foreign 
Operations  Administrator.  It  is  good  broause  Stassen  is 
an  adroit  and  capable  politician,  who  wants  to  make  a 
reputation  as  a  “  liberal  ”  Republican  and  will  do  everything 
possible  to  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  see  this  only  as  a  stepping  stone 
for  his  known  Presidential  aspirations.  The  coming  weeks 
will  show  how  the  tug-of-war  between  Stassen  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Humphrey,  an  ardent  economiser,  will 
develop. 
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SOME 


INDIAN  PROBLEMS 

By  P.C.  Sen 


SO  Mr.  Nehru  has  decided  to  stay.  Some  people  in 
India  maintain  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  sudden 
impulse  to  seek  temporary  retirement  was  only  an 
escape  from  the  realisation  of  the  void  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  Congress  Party,  and  that  he  decided  on  a 
shock  treatment  for  his  followers.  But  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  meekly  accepted  his  resignation  from 
the  party  leadership  and  returned  the  verdict  of  “  incon¬ 
ceivable  ”  on  the  question  of  his  resignation  as  Prime 
Minister. 

Others  think  that  this  was  another  political  pulse-feeler 
and  that  in  reality  Mr.  Nehru  is  about  to  take  drastic 
measures  to  straighten  things  up  inside  the  Congress  Party. 
Whether  this  will  be  possible  without  his  being  at  its  helm, 
can  only  be  seen  when  put  into  practice. 

Indian  politicians  have  complained  to  Mr.  Nehru  that 
more  government  time  was  being  spent  on  international 
affairs,  whereas  the  home  front  was  given  barely  enough 
attention.  Huge  plans  were  placed  before  the  nation  and 
little  was  achieved  in  practice.  Today,  the  policy  of 
non-alignment  still  persists,  but  the  fond  hope  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  build  up  the  economic  stability  of  the 
nation  by  such  a  policy  remains  a  dream.  Statistics  and 
publicity  can  hardly  change  the  living  conditions  of  the 
masses.  The  promises  of  Ram  Rajya  have  not  yet  been 
forgotten.  The  masses  want  a  dynamic  change,  one  which 
can  be  seen  and  felt.  The  present  officialdom  and  the 
“  gandhicapwalla  ”  seem  little  different  to  the  villager  from 
the  British  Sahib.  The  villager  has  begun  to  ask  himself 
“  is  this  the  reason  the  Congress  won  swarajl  ”  Mr.  Nehru 
and  the  Congress  have  to  find  the  answer. 

Do  the  people  want  Mr.  Nehru  to  quit?  The  answer 
is  an  emphatic  “  No.”  They  are  aware  that  there  is  no 
one  else  of  his  stature  available,  which  is  also  the  reason 
why  there  is  no  answer  to  the  second  question  often  asked  : 
“  who  will  be  Mr.  Nehru’s  successor?  ” 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Congress  is  obviously  the 
first  task,  but  how  is  this  to  be  achieved  ?  The  party 
which  claimed  more  than  41  jjer  cent,  of  the  total  votes  at 
the  time  of  the  last  general  election  has  today  about  the 
same  number  or  less  of  active  members  as  the  Communist 
Party,  which  polled  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  votes. 
The  Congress  Party  today  is  an  effete  organisation,  run  by 
old  guards  and  capitalists,  banking  on  past  glories  and  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Nehru.  It  is  a  party  without  a  radical 
programme  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  country. 
How  long  can  the  masses  be  expected  to  support  the  facade 
of  tradition,  and  how  can  Mr.  Nehru  hope  to  revive  so 
decrepit  a  machinery? 

The  first  move  which  Mr.  Nehru  made  was  to  see  if 
he  could  find  a  way  to  persuade  some  of  his  old  colleagues 
back  into  the  Congress  fold.  Perhaps  with  this  in  view 


he  met  Mr.  Jai  Prakash  Narayan  of  the  Praja  Socialist 
Party.  But  Mr.  Narayan  no  longer  holds  the  unqualified 
leadership  of  his  party.  Any  terms  agreed  by  him  may  or 
may  not  have  been  acceptable  to  the  others.  Mr.  Prakash 
wisely  did  not  commit  himself. 

The  Praja  Socialist  Party,  which,  with  able  leadership 
could  have  formed  a  formidable  opposition  is  unfortunately 
today  a  mangled  body — the  result  of  too  many  leaders  and 
too  many  opinions.  Then  there  are  the  followers  of 
Bhave  and  the  Marxist-Socialists — split  up  by  Mr.  Ashok 
Mehta’s  attraction  towards  Israeli  Socialism,  the  desire  to 
find  areas  of  agreement  with  the  Congress  and  Dr.  Lohia’s 
theory  of  equidistance  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Communists  and  the  decentralised  initiative. 

The  disagreements  are  so  many  and  agreements  so 
few  that  resignations  and  threats  of  resignation  are  flung 
over  minor  differences.  Recently,  at  the  Nagpur  Con¬ 
vention,  the  National  Executive  of  the  Praja  Socialist 
Party  have  resigned  en  bloc  and  leadership  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Acharya  Narendra  Dev,  who  is  a  sick  man.  It  is 
therefore  not  likely  that  many  of  the  younger  generation 
would  seek  salvation  of  their  political  beliefs  in  so  chaotic 
an  atmosphere.  Individual  personalities  are  likely  to 
claim  a  small  number  of  adherents,  but  the  majority  will 
be  expected  to  by-pass  the  party.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that, 
with  the  immense  potential  following,  the  leaders  have 
so  little  to  offer  the  people. 

Though  the  Hindus  form  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population,  they  are  basically  not  fanatical  or  sectarian. 
In  a  secular  state,  therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  youth 
would  fall  for  such  outdated  concepts  as  the  Jan  Sangh, 
Hindu  Maha  Sabha  and  the  many  other  sectarian  parties 
have  to  offer. 

The  Communist  Party  of  India  seems  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity,  ideology  and  romance  of  youth.  By  all  statistics 
the  greatest  number  of  youth  today  are  to  be  found  in  this 
party  and  it  is  growing  day  by  day.  It  is  often  pointed 
out  that  the  Communists  lack  the  leadership  of  a  person 
of  all-India  stature.  Indeed  they  dp.  But  it  can  also  be 
said  that  no  other  party  has  an  organisation  as  capable 
and  with  as  willing  members  as  this  party. 

The  recent  fall  of  the  Congress  Ministry  in  Andhra 
State  was  an  achievement  of  the  Communists.  Local 
issues  and  local  discontent  were  determining  factors  here, 
and  Mr.  Nehru’s  leadership  and  the  achievements  of  his 
foreign  policy  were  not  put  to -a  test.  Travancore  State 
is  still  a  problem  child  as  far  as  Communism  is  concerned. 
West  Bengal  and  Madras  remain  vulnerable,  while  Tripura, 
the  Assam  Tribal  Areas  and  Nepal  are  a  constant  reminder 
of  their  growing  strength. 

Mr.  Nehru’s  answer  has  been  to  condemn  the  Com¬ 
munists  who  are  “  wedded  to  a  policy  of  creating  mental 
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and  physical  conflicts  and  indulging  in  the  cult  of  dis¬ 
ruption,”  Further,  he  says  the  Communists  have  “  no 
mooring  in  the  land  of  their  birth  but  always  look  to 
outside  countries  for  inspiration  and  guidance.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  such  outbursts  go  only  skin-deep  in  providing 
what  may  be  termed  as  an  “  anti-measure  ”  to  its  influence. 

Communism  is  not  accepted  easily  by  the  Indian.  His 
conservative  upbringing  takes  long  to  digest  it,  but  it  seems 
better  and  promises  more  than  any  other  system.  The 
antidote  therefore  has  to  be  found  in  economic  measures 
if  Congress  is  to  regain  the  faith  of  the  individual. 

The  much  boosted  community  project  which  aimed  at 
revolutionising  rural  life  in  550,000  villages,  presents  a  sad 
picture.  It  is  reported  that  one  person  in  every  three 
working  in  the  project  area  is  completely  unaware  that  a 
revolutionary  movement  is  going  on  all  around  him.  Even 
in  the  best  projects  expenditure  runs  at  one-third  the 
envisaged  amount  and  remains  low  even  after  the  initial 
difficulties  have  been  overcome.  Advisory  Committees 
are  not  functioning  properly  or  are  non-existent.  Similar 
observations  were  made  about  land  reclamation,  adult 
education  and  medical  facilities. 

Land  reforms,  too,  have  had  little  success.  Inter¬ 
mediary  landlords  have  been  abolished  in  5  states. 

Legislative  measures  have  been  undertaken,  but  the 
implementation  is  slow.  The  compensations  are  too  high. 

The  landlords  have  evolved  ways  of  evading  the  law.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  how  the  Community  Project  could 
prove  a  success  without  the  Land  Reforms  proving  their 
worth. 

With  the  general  election  fast  approaching,  old  slogans  Qf  youth  in  Mr.  Nehru's  ranks.  Moreover,  he  is  trying  to 
and  “  Nehru  Zindabad  ”  may  not  sell,  and  the  battle  for  coerce  his  friends  to  accept  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  into  the 
a  majority  has  to  be  fought  with  deeds  and  not  false  Cabinet.  If  he  is  successful,  the  External  Affairs  is  also 
promises.  Many  states  may  be  lost  to  the  Communists,  likely  to  leave  his  hands  ;  and  so  with  a  lighter  burden  he 

which  is  the  last  thing  Mr.  Nehru  would  want.  fnay  tackle  the  imminent  problems  that  now  face  his 

To  be  able  to  give  more  time  to  his  renewed  demand  party  and  the  nation, 
for  social  economy  as  India’s  goal,  Mr.  Nehru  is  fast  Much  planning  and  weeding  will  be  necessary  both  in 

shedding  his  other  responsibilities.  Three  more  additions  the  Congress  Party  and  the  administration.  Future  policy 
have  been  made  to  the  Ministry.  The  appointment  of  the  must  be  able  to  galvanise  the  masses  towards  the  ultimate 

aged  Mr.  Pant  and  Dr.  Syed  Mohmud,  both  veterans  of  goal  of  social  security  and  also  halt  the  progress  of  the 

the  freedom  brigade,  is  yet  another  proof  of  the  deficiency  Communists. 


DEADLOCK  IN  MALAYA 

By  Ian  Page 

“  /^F  course,  you  are  bound  to  notice  the  gulf  dividing  the  side,  there  are  those  Europeans  and  Malayans  in  the  higher  ranks 

Malays  and  Chinese.”  The  intending  visitor  to  Malaya  of  government,  together  with  the  Sultans  and  their  Mentris 

has  this  or  similar  warnings  instilled  into  him  so  often  Besar,  the  European  commercial  circles  and  wealthier  sections 

that,  inevitably,  a  picture  begins  to  emerge  of  two  communities,  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  business  communities, 

semi-permanently  opposed  to  each  other,  only  to  be  united  at  The  other  world  is  represented  by  the  poorer,  predominantly 

some  vague  future  date.  Yet  upon  arrival  in  the  Malaya  of  non-English-speaking  people  in  all  communities,  dwellers  in  the 

today  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  and  the  visitor  will  kampongs,  “  New  Villages,”  many  tappers  lines,  and  in  town, 

find  extreme  difficulty  in  locating  such  “rivalry.”  Indeed,  he  slum  and  hovel  areas,  whose  living  conditions  although  somewhat 

will  continuously  be  struck  by  the  economic  and  social  interests  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  South-East  Asia,  are  very  low  if 

held  in  common  by  both  communities.  judged  by  any  decent  human  standards. 

However,  he  will  quickly  find  a  gulf  dividing  two  worlds  In  between,  there  exists  a  small  middle  class  of  lawyers, 

which  are  most  certainly  not  of  the  communal  variety.  On  one  doctors,  teachers,  better  paid  clerks  and  some  grades  of  civil 
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servants,  most  of  whom  are  products  of  the  English  language 
government  or  Mission  schools. 

Overall,  hangs  the  blanket  of  the  “  Emergency,”  now  in  its 
seventh  year. 

In  common  with  many  other  nations  in  Asia,  Authority 
recognises  that  something  must  be  done  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  underprivileged.  Perusal  of  the  Annual 
Reports  from  Singapore  and  the  Federation,  gives  one  the 
impression  that  steady  progress  is  being  made  towards  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  modern  “  Welfare  State.”  But  a  close 
examination  brings  disquieting  revelations,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  education,  housing  and  social  welfare. 

In  March,  1953,  the  Committee  on  Rice  Production  in  the 
Federation  produced  a  report  revealing  many  shortcomings  in 
the  agricultural  system.  In  a  fifteen  page  summary,  the 
Committee  presented  1 1 5  recommendations  of  which  many  were 
concerned  with  the  increase  of  subsidies,  finance  for  procurement 
of  equipment,  more  funds  for  State  and  Settlement  Agricultural 
Officers  and  so  on.  The  recent  RIDA  report  shows  that  far 
greater  sums  than  in  the  past  must  be  made  available  in  interest- 
free  loans  to  peasants  if  the  iniquitous  “  padi  kuncha  ”  system 
is  to  be  killed.  But  little  can  be  done  to  solve  these  difficulties. 
Finance  is  just  not  available. 

Education  presents  an  equally  serious  problem.  Since 
early  last  year,  hopes  for  welding  separate  communities  into 
one  have  often  been  based  on  the  creation  of  National  Schools, 
where  all  children  will,  eventually,  obtain  free  primary  education, 
in  place  of  the  existing  hotch-potch  of  Government,  Vernacular, 
Mission  and  Private  Schools.  But  under  present  circumstances 
such  a  National  School  System  is  very  distant,  particularly 
when  it  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  annual  cost  for  giving  all 
children  a  “  National  School  ”  primary  education  would  be 
8200m.  (Malayan). 

The  immediate  situation  is  bad  enough.  With  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  all  children  in  the  Federation  not  going  to  school 
at  all,  expenditure  on  educating  60  per  cent,  of  children  within 
the  primary  school  age-group  and  giving  secondary  education 
to  approximately  35  per  cent,  of  those  who  might  be  expected 
to  reach  beyond  primary  school,  now  amounts  to  SlOOm.  a 
year.  This  expenditure  is  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  existing 
standards  of  education,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  raise  secondary 
school  fees.  Not  unnaturally  there  has  been  a  considerable 
outcry  against  this  proposal.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  for 
instance,  how  a  worker  who  can  only  just  afford  82.50  per  month 
to  keep  each  of  his  children  at  primary  school,  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  heavy  increase  in  fees  now  required  for  secondary 
education.  But  no  further  aid  can  be  expected  from  the  State. 
Increased  finance  for  education  is  not  available. 

At  Petaling  Jaya,  the  new  town  outside  Kuala  Lumpur, 
houses  are  springing  up.  At  Jalan  Besar,  Tiong  Bahru  and 
elsewhere,  Singapore  Improvement  Trust  flats  gleam  in  the 
sun.  But  the  coin  presents  a  black  reverse.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  typical  area  of  Jalan  Kenanga,  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  A 
sprawling  slum  with  families  crammed  in  ramshackle  dwellings. 
The  twisting  alleyways  of  mud  meet  at  a  point  where  the  drinking 
water  tap  and  latrines  stand  side  by  side.  The  most  imposing 
building  in  the  whole  spread  is  the  Chin  Khong  Benevolent 
Society  with  its  excellently  appointed  “  dying  room,”  where  the 
dwellers  of  Jalan  Kenanga  can  at  least  take  leave  of  their  squalor 
in  some  sort  of  comfort. 

In  Singapore,  nearly  500,000  inhabitants  are  living  in  slum 
or  overcrowded  conditions.  Up  to  the  end  of  1953,  the 
Singapore  Improvement  Trust  had  built  8,000  flats  and  shops, 

costing  $54,500,000.  But  the  present  rate  of  building  is  just 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  population  increase  of  40,000  a  year ; 


840m.  annually  is  the  estimated  sum  necessary  to  house  this 
population  increase  alone.  The  money  is  not  available  and  in 
the  meantime  bad  conditions  become  worse.  The  horrors  of 
Kampong  Soo  Poo,  with  its  shamble  of  attap  slum  huts  merci¬ 
fully  hidden  from  the  frontage  of  the  Kallang  Road.  The 
miserable  dwellings  in  street  upon  street  in  China  Town,  crammed 
to  bursting  with  families  each,  irrespective  of  size,  in  a  little 
gloomy  cubicle.  As  a  contrast  and  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
necessity  for  large  scale  deployment  of  building  labour,  materials 
and  finance  where  it  is  most  needed,  advertisements  proclaim 
that,  for  those  who  have  the  money,  comfortable  houses  are 
readily  available. 

Finance  allocated  for  housing  in  the  Federation  is  extremely 
inadequate.  Only  SlOm.,  from  loan  money,  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Federation  Housing  Trust  and,  astonishingly,  all 
houses  are  being  built  for  outright  sale. 

The  first  scheme,  just  outside  Kuala  Lumpur,  consists  of 
120  houses,  and  the  second  at  Malacca,  of  15  houses  of  from 
87,200  to  89,200  each.  At  Alor  Star,  15  houses  are  being 
erected,  and  the  fourth  scheme,  at  Petaling  Jaya,  consists  of 
110  houses,  the  prices  of  which  range  from  88,000  to  816,0(X). 
At  Glugor,  Penang,  300  to  500  dwellings  will  be  sold  at  prices 
from  85,500  to  89,5(X).  No  doubt  the  minority,  with  incomes 
ranging  from  moderate  wealth  down  to  that  of  a  better  paid  clerk, 
will  be  able  to  afford  such  houses.  But  the  slum-dwellers  of 
Jalan  Kenanga  and  the  many  in  similar  unhappy  conditions 
most  certainly  will  not,  and  little  is  being  done  where  it  is 
needed  most. 

Shortage  of  finance  is  becoming  increasingly  noticeable  in 
numerous  other  directions.  There  has  been  a  20  per  cent,  cut  in 
the  Federation  vote  for  Social  Welfare  work  during  1954.  At 
the  end  of  1953,  the  Malacca  Settlement  Council  was  informed 
by  its  Financial  Officer  that  the  1954  budget  “was  not  only 
reduced  to  a  maintenance  level,  but  for  some  items  it  was  even 
less  than  that.”  The  Rural  Health  Development  Plan  originally 
aimed  to  establish  by  1956,  25  Rural  Health  (Centres  and  11 
TB  Clinics  in  the  Federation  ;  modifications  will  result  in  only 
8  Rural  Health  Centres  and  4  TB  Clinics  being  established. 

One  further  example  is  particularly  depressing.  Following 
on  the  realisation  that  need  for  supplementary  food  was  greatest 
in  rural  areas,  a  scheme  for  nutritional  feeding  to  combat 
malnourishment  among  school  children  in  Perak  commenced 
in  1950.  As  the  result  of  financial  stringency,  the  allocation 
to  this  scheme  has  been  reduced  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  scheme  will  be  discontinued  altogether  next 
year  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  deficit  on  the  Federation  Budget  for  1954  was  originally 
estimated  at  8222m.  This  has  only  been  reduced  to  8175m  by 
the  non-expenditure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  provision 
voted  for  the  current  year.  About  845m.  will  be  carried  forward 
to  1955.  At  the  same  time,  Singapore  is  budgeting  for  a  1955 
deficit  of  S22m. 

Apart  from  the  considerable  slump  since  the  “  Korean  ” 
boom  in  the  price  of  rubber,  the  main  cause  of  this  worrying 
deficit  is  obviously  the  “  Emergency,”  if  a  war  against  guerrillas 
can  still  be  given  such  an  inadequate  title.  Is  this  considerable 
deficit,  which  results  in  the  curtailing  year  after  year  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  fields,  a  necessary  strain  which  will  have  to  be  borne 
for  only  a  short  period  until  the  war  is  at  an  end?  Or  has  the 
campaign  arrived  at  a  deadlock,  whereby  the  only  result  can  be 
an  increasing  weariness  among  the  people  and  the  gradual 
running  down  of  the  economy?  With  the  “  Emergency  ”  in  its 
seventh  year,  it  is  necessary  to  take  stock. 

On  the  one  hand,  sin(»  1948,  the  guerrillas  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  establishing  a  Malayan  “  Yenan  ”  from  which  they 
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could  fan  out  and  win  control.  During  October,  1954,  there  were  Johore,  Kampong  Machap,  a  New  Village  has  been  broken  up 

26  major  and  54  minor  incidents,  as  compared  with  the  onset  and  the  inhabitants  transferred  elsewhere,  as  large  quantities  of 
of  the  war,  when  incidents  involving  loss  of  life  and  property  supplies  were  going  from  this  village  to  the  guerrillas.  On 
were  running  at  about  100  per  week.  “  White  ”  areas  free  from  September  17,  15  guerrillas  entered  Palch  New  Village,  also  in 
certain  Emergency  restrictions  have  been  declared  in  some  areas  Johore,  and,  without  a  shot  being  fired,  relieved  the  Home  Guard 
of  Trengganu,  Kedah,  Perlis,  Malacca  and  Negri  Sembilan.  of  their  weapons  and  ammunition.  In  the  Kuala  Lipis  area  of 
Most  of  the  squatters  formerly  existing  on  the  jungle  fringes  have  Pahang,  84  people  have  recently  been  arrested  for  having 
been  resettled  in  “  New  Villages.”  contacts  with  the  Communists,  or  for  contravening  Curfew  or 

On  the  other  hand,  such  achievements  are  maintained  by  food -regulations, 
the  enormously  expensive  deployment  of  over  300,000  troops.  With  the  struggle  having  reached  a  deadlock  and  an  obvious 
police,  air  force  and  other  personnel,  and  still  the  number  of  weariness  with  the  “  Emergency  ”  spreading  among  the 
guerrillas  is  estimated,  as  in  1948,  at  approximately  5,000 ;  there  population,  more  people  are  talking  of  the  need  to  end  a  struggle 
is  no  lack  of  new  recruits.  The  widespread,  vaguely  known,  which  is  sapping  the  life  blood  of  Malaya.  Indeed,  one  listens 
Min  Yuen  organisation,  which  supplies  the  guerrillas  with  to  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  supporting  the  idea  of  an 
ammunition,  money,  medical  supplies  and  food,  is  still  active,  armistice. 

With  the  success  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  North  Viet  Nam  and,  above  It  is  essential  that  such  talk  should  come  out  into  the  open, 

all,  the  rise  of  China  under  a  Communist  Government,  chances  and  the  matter  be  freely  discussed  both  in  Malaya  and  in  the 
of  destroying  the  Min  Yuen  and  persuading  the  people  as  a  whole  United  Kingdom.  It  is  obvious  that  the  “  Emergency  ”  is  not 
to  “  declare  for  the  Government  ”  have  gone.  going  to  be  concluded  by  fighting.  The  alternative,  a  peaceful 

In  this  direction,  certain  recent  incidents  are  significant.  In  termination  of  hostilities,  must  be  found. 


TOWARDS  A  POLICY  FOR  INDO-CHINA 

By  Brian  Crazier 

Nearly  eight  years  of  errors,  indecision,  or  decisions  enemy  would  soon  be  Communism  and  that  the  Corn- 
taken  too  late  lost  the  Indo-China  war.  And  today,  munist  wing  of  the  Viet  Minh  was  rapidly  gaining  control 
several  months  after  the  Geneva  agreements,  the  of  the  Vietnamese  Nationalist  movement, 
outlines  of  an  agreed  western  policy  towards  Indo-China  Blinded  perhaps  by  the  concept  of  the  French  Union, 

are  only  just  beginning  to  emerge.  which  holds  out  to  subject  peoples  an  ultimate  ideal 

The  story  is  almost  as  much  an  American  one  as  a  attractive  to  few  of  their  numbers — French  citizenship — 

French  one  ;  and  today,  perhaps,  slightly  more.  It  is  the  French  obstinately  tried  to  re-establish  an  old  order 
a  story  full  of  paradox  and  seldom  lacking  in  folly.  The  which  new  conditions  had  made  obsolete.  They  offered 
Americans,  who  helped  to  arm  the  Viet  Minh  and  hindered  Ho  Chi  Minh  less  than  he  asked  for  at  Fontainebleau,  yet 
the  return  of  the  French,  went  on  to  ship  arms  to  the  were  surprised  when  Bao  Dai  asked  for  as  much  when  they 
French  Union  Army  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  hopeless  eventually  called  upon  him  to  return  from  exile — one  year 
attempt  to  defeat  the  army  of  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  after  the  outbreak  of  fighting.  Having  decided  upon  the 
The  occupation  of  northern  Indo-China  by  the  Kuomintang  “  Bao  Dai  solution,”  they  ensured  its  lack  of  success  by 
troops  under  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  made  withholding  from  him  the  reality  of  power  and  from  his 
the  emergence  of  the  Viet  Minh  possible  ;  but  today  the  people  the  substance  of  independence.  It  took  the 
Kuomintang  troops  are  in  exile  and  the  Democratic  Americans  three  years  (until  Mao  Tse-tung  reached  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  would  probably  not  be  in  existence  border  of  Indo-China  in  December,  1949)  to  realise  the 
if  it  were  not  for  the  help  its  army  received  from  the  ultimate  dangers  of  the  situation  in  Indo-China  and  nearly 

Kuomintang’s  bitterest  enemies.  two  further  years  before  they  were  able  to  back  this 

The  formulation  of  a  policy  depends  upon  a  clear  realisation  with  shipments  of  arms, 
appreciation  of  an  objective  and  a  realisation  that  politics  Geneva  was  both  a  shock  and  a  relief.  The  relief  to 

is  the  art  of  the  possible.  The  French,  as  Jean  Sainteny  the  French  that  the  long  drain  of  blood  and  money  was  at 
has  made  perfectly  clear  in  his  Histoire  d'une  Paix  Manquee,  an  end  cushioned  to  some  extent  the  shock  of  defeat, 
returned  to  Indo-China  with  a  perfectly  clear  objective —  To  the  western  public  in  general,  relief  was  predominant 
to  re-establish  French  sovereignty  over  the  five  states  of  the  —dangerously  so,  since  it  lulled  many  people  into  a  false 
peninsula.  This  clarity  of  objective,  however,  was  accom-  sense  of  security  and  into  forming  the  unsupported  view 
panied  by  a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  realities  of  that  the  problem  of  Indo-China  was  now  solved.  For  the 
the  situation,  notably  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  nationalist  Americans,  frustration  must  have  been  uppermost — the 
feeling,  particularly  in  Viet  Nam.  The  Americans,  in  the  frustration  of  knowing  that  the  aid  shipped  in  such 
early  days,  lacked  both  a  clear  objective  and  an  under-  generous  quantities  had  been  unavailing,  and  of  realising 
standing  of  the  realities.  Their  attitude  was  conditioned  that  foresight  and  clear-headedness  in  1945  might  have 

by  an  inborn  dislike  of  “  colonialism  ’’—reiterated  with  prevented  the  disaster  of  1954.  Frustration,  however,  was 
great  energy  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  last  years  of  his  quickly  followed  by  a  renewed  determination  to  halt  the 

life — coupled  with  an  inability  to  realise  that  the  main  march  of  Communism  at  the  seventeenth  parallel.  SEATO, 
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the  South-East  Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty,  was  the 
first  fruit  of  this  determination.  SEATO,  however,  was  an 
amorphous  concept  insufficiently  backed  by  the  non- 
Communist  countries  of  Asia.  It  had — and  could  have — 
no  immediate  effect  on  conditions  inside  Indo-China.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  these  conditions  that  a  concerted  policy 
must  be  fashioned. 

There  is  no  space  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  peculiar 
—though  related— problems  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The 
key  to  the  situation  has  always  been,  and  remains,  Viet 
Nam.  The  division  of  the  country  under  the  Geneva 
agreements  had  the  effect,  particularly  in  the  early  months, 
of  accentuating  the  cleavage  between  the  French  and  the 
Americans,  the  two  peoples  most  closely  concerned  in 
formulating  a  policy.  From  a  material  point  of  view, 
Geneva  marked  the  end  of  French  dominion  over  Indo- 
China  ;  from  that  point  forward,  the  aims  of  the  French 
have  been  limited  to  salvaging  what  they  could  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  order.  This  has  involved  the  winning  of 
cultural  concessions  and  the  safeguarding  of  business 
interests.  Inevitably,  however,  French  policy  has  been 
marked  by  a  curious  dualism  since  the  Geneva  truce. 
On  the  one  hand,  realism  has  dictated  an  attempt  at  an 
understanding  with  the  Viet  Minh,  the  presumptive  winners 
of  the  elections  scheduled  for  mid- 1956  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
dependence  upon  American  aid  has  persuaded  the  French 
to  “  swallow  ”  the  anti-French  administration  of  the 
American-backed  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
in  Southern  Viet  Nam,  and  to  refrain  from  intervening  in 
the  protracted  dispute  between  Mr.  Diem  and  the  now 
dismissed  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Nguyen  Van  Hinh. 
Thus,  M.  Sainteny,  the  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Republic  in  Tonking,  was  sent  to  Hanoi  to  renew  his  old 
contact  with  Ho  Chi  Minh,  but  for  a  time  was  denied 
instructions  and  even  funds  to  carry  on  his  work. 

To  some  extent,  this  apparent  inconsistency  was  due 
to  M.  Mendes-France’s  preoccupation  with  problems  he 
considered  more  urgent  ;  and  perhaps  even  to  a  nihilistic 
French  readiness  to  take  a  back  seat  while  the  Americans 
went  ahead  with  their  own  policies  until  these  were  proved 
to  be  unworkable.  As  events  have  developed,  however, 
certain  changes  in  American  thinking  have  brought  the 
United  States  policy  a  good  deal  closer  to  the  French. 
In  the  wider  sense,  these  changes  have  resulted  from  the 
increasing  ascendancy  of  President  Eisenhower  and  of  his 
counsels  of  moderation.  Paradoxically,  the  Democratic 
victory  in  the  recent  Congressional  elections  may  have 
strengthened  the  President’s  hand  by  causing  the  eclipse 
of  the  extremist  fringe  of  the  Republican  party.  In  the 
narrower  sense — in  relation  to  Indo-China — this  modified 
approach  has  been  reflected  in  a  more  sober  appreciation 
of  realities.  Thus,  the  reduced  military  aid  to  Southern 
Viet  Nam  will  have  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the  size  of  the 
Vietnamese  National  Army  from  about  217,000  to  not  more 
than  90,000,  despite  Mi.  Diem’s  repeated  pleas  that 
150,000  would  be  an  irreducible  minimum.  At  the  same 
time,  economic  aid  is  to  continue  at  a  high  level  and  is 
now  being  paid  direct  to  the  Vietnamese  Government, 
through  the  newly  constituted  National  Bank.  This 


change  in  emphasis  is  fundamental  :  it  implies  a  recog-  ; 
nition  that  the  Viet  Minh  have,  in  all  probability,  no 
intention  of  trying  to  gain  control  over  Southern  Viet  Nam  / 
by  military  means.  There  is  thus  no  need  to  attempt  to 
build  a  southern  army  capable  of  repulsing  an  invader  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  since  factionalism  and  de  facto  Viet 
Minh  rule  over  considerable  areas  of  the  south  constitute 
the  major  problems  of  the  Diem  administration,  a  stream¬ 
lined  but  more  efficient  army  is  more  than  ever  necessary. 
The  concomitant  economic  aid,  it  is  argued,  will  help  to 
turn  the  south — already  far  more  self-sufficient,  agricultur¬ 
ally,  than  the  north — into  a  region  where  life  is  much  easier 
than  in  the  north  ;  with  consequent  effects  in  the  1956 
elections. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Sainteny  has  concluded  a  provisional 
agreement  with  the  Viet  Minh,  which  may  form  the  basis 
of  cooperation  on  the  economic  plane.  This  agreement, 
although  it  has  been  much  criticised  by  French  business  men 
on  the  grounds  that  it  provides  insufficient  safeguards  for 
them,  is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  achieved  in  the 
circumstances.  It  is  also,  at  the  least,  an  interesting  first 
experiment  in  East-West  co-existence,  and  its  further 
implications  should  not  be  ignored.  Despite  the  over¬ 
whelming  victory  of  his  forces.  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  prestige  as 
a  nationalist  leader  has  been  somewhat  tarnished  by  his 
reliance  upon  Chinese  aid,  in  a  land  where  centuries  of 
vassalage  under  the  Chinese  have  left  an  indelible  residue 
of  antagonism  towards  the  aggressive  northern  neighbour. 
The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  faces  appalling 
economic  problems  and  may  thus  have  strong  reasons  for 
seeking  to  solve  them  with  French  rather  than  Chinese  aid. 
Such  Chinese  aid  as  is  forthcoming,  seems,  in  any  case,  to 
be  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  really  effective.  While  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Ho  is  a  potential  Tito, 
logic  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  West  should  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  separatist  tendencies.  This  view  is  certainly  held  in  the 
entourage  of  M.  Sainteny,  and  it  merits  careful  consideration 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  have  any  prospects  of  success.  Mean¬ 
while,  any  French  aid  to  the  Viet  Minh  should  be  strictly 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocal  benefits  and  should  take  place,  if 
at  all,  in  the  framework  of  increasing  efforts  to  provide  the 
non-Communist  half  of  Viet  Nam  with  the  elements  of 
stability. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  future  of  Viet  Nam 
depends  upon  factors  beyond  the  control  of  either  the 
French  or  the  Americans  :  the  demographic  factor  (even 
with  the  loss  of  half  a  million  refugees  from  Communism, 
the  north  probably  retains  a  majority  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation)  is  one,  and  another  is  the  willingness  of  local 
sectarian  chieftains  in  the  south  to  surrender  their 
autonomy  to  the  central  government  in  Saigon.  Without 
cohesion  in  the  south,  a  Communist  victory  at  the  polls 
is  inevitable  ;  with  it,  and  granted  a  sufficient  number  of 
abstentions  in  the  north,  a  majority  of  the  population  may 
yet  turn  out  to  be  anti-Viet  Minh.  French  and  American 
policies  now  seem  at  least  to  agree  upon  working  towards 
this  possibility. 
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CHINA,  RUSSIA  AGREE  ON  SPHERES 

OF  INFLUENCE 

By  Wilfred  Ryder 


Behind  the  Sino-Soviet  agreements  announced  in 
Peking  last  year,  on  October  11,  lies  another  which 
adjusts  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  two  powers 
will  wield  in  China’s  province  of  Sinkiang  and  in  the  Soviet 
satellite  of  Outer  Mongolia.  The  adjustment  lies  in  the 
fact  that  China  agrees  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  more 
influence  in  Sinkiang,  despite  the  handing  over  of  the 
Soviet  share  in  joint  stock  companies  there,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  agrees  to  give  China  more  influence  in 
Outer  Mongolia. 

The  adjustment  will  be  brought  about  by  the  economic 
effects  of  the  railways  which,  the  agreements  revealed,  are 
to  be  built  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  through 
Sinkiang  and  Outer  Mongolia.  For  the  railway  to  Sinkiang 
is  definitely  to  Soviet  advantage.  The  journey  from 
Urumchi,  capital  of  Sinkiang,  to  Alma  Ata  will  take  but 
a  few  hours.  Much  more  than  a  day  will,  however,  be 
needed  to  travel  from  Urumchi  to  Lanchow,  the  nearest 
Chinese  city  of  any  size,  and  several  days  to  Peking.  Trade 
between  Sinkiang  and  the  Soviet  Union  will,  therefore,  be 
much  easier  than  between  Sinkiang  and  China. 

The  railway  from  China  to  Ulan  Bator,  capital  of 
Outer  Mongolia,  will  increase  China’s  influence  in  that 
country,  for  China  has  never  had  any  rail  connections  with 
it,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  two — between  Ulan  Ude 
and  Ulan  Bator,  and  between  Borzia  and  Suhe  Bator. 

The  adjustment  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  influence  in 
Sinkiang  and  Outer  Mongolia  is  no  new  development. 
Indeed,  the  decision  to  build  the  railway  through  Sinkiang 
was  made  some  time  ago,  for  China  has  pushed  the  coast 
line  as  far  as  Lanchow  and,  since  last  year,  has  been 
pushing  it  north-west  from  Lanchow  in  the  direction  of 
Sinkiang  and  Alma  Ata.  And  the  agreement  of  October  1 1 
on  the  Outer  Mongolian  railway  merely  reveals  another  of 
September  15,  1952,  which  has  also  been  kept  secret, 
though  hints  of  it  have  reached  London.  Now  the  official 
Chinese  news  agency  reveals  that  China  has  built  half  of 
her  stretch — 115  miles — between  Tsining  and  the  Soviet 
frontier  ;  construction  began  in  May,  1953.  And  Outer 
Mongolia  has  built  a  good  part  of  her  stretch  too  ;  the 
Outer  Mongolian  Cabinet  the  other  day  rode  on  the  first 
passenger  train  along  it. 

The  adjustment  is  indeed  part  of  a  larger  agreement 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  spheres  of  influence 
which  western  intelligence  sources  learned  of  simultaneously 
early  last  year.  They  noted  a  lessening  of  Sino-Soviet 
rivalry  not  only  in  Sinkiang  and  Outer  Mongolia  but  also 
in  Korea  and  Manchuria.  They  claimed  it  sprang 
from  Soviet  agreement  to  accord  China  the  supremacy 
in  Asia. 


It  has  been  in  Outer  Mongolia  that  Chinese  and 
Soviet  interests  have  clashed  most  bitterly  and  where 
adjustment  was  most  needed.  China  has  long  dreamed 
of  using  its  vast  plains,  feeding  huge  herds  of  live-stock,  as 
a  larder  to  produce  the  meat  which  is  essential  to  supplement 
the  Chinese  labourer’s  rice  diet  if  he  is  to  undertake  heavy 
work  in  industry.  The  country  was  Chinese  until  in  1911 
it  became  nominally  independent,  but  in  fact  passed  under 
Russian  rule.  Its  “  independence  ”  was  confirmed  by 
plebiscite  after  the  war.  It  has  now  become  virtually 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  ;  its  economic  development  is 
planned  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Five  Year  Plan. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  never  allow  a  Kuomintang 
ambassador  in  Ulan  Bator  and  only  with  reluctance  agreed 
to  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  from  Communist  China. 
The  new  regime  in  Peking  indeed  has  not  given  up  the 
Kuomintang  dream  of  regaining  Outer  Mongolia.  Its 
decision  in  1947  to  make  Inner  Mongolia  an  “  autonomous 
area  ”  was  evidently  intended  to  appeal  to  the  Mongols 
over  the  border.  And  to  add  to  the  attraction  of  Chinese 
in  contrast  to  Soviet  tutelage,  Peking  has  issued  stringent 
instructions  to  Han  officials  in  Inner  Mongolia  to  respect 
the  Mongol  tongue  and  local  customs.  China  has  also 
allotted  Outer  Mongolia,  together  with  Korea,  one  seat  in 
her  National  Congress. 

That  China’s  influence  in  Outer  Mongolia  has  grown 
was  evident  from  the  extraordinarily  effusive  tribute  sent  to 
Mao  Tse-tung  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  in  December,  1953, 
by  Mr.  Tsedenbal,  the  Outer  Mongolian  Premier.  It 
ran  :  “  China  has  a  decisive  influence  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  Asia.  No  important  problems  connected  with  peace 
and  security  among  Asian  nations  can  be  solved  without 
her.  The  Mongolian  people  have  been  attentively  following 
all  the  achievements  of  China  and  are  striving  to  follow 
her  valuable  experiences.” 

Mr.  Tsedenbal  was  doubtless  only  expressing  the 
agreements  on  spheres  of  influence  which  he  must  have 
known  had  been  concluded  between  Moscow  and  Peking. 
But  the  Soviet  Government  clearly  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
far,  for  he  was  called  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  January  last 
year  to  be  told  how  to  hold  the  balance  and,  while  acknow¬ 
ledging  Peking’s  primacy  in  Asia,  not  to  forget  his  close 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tsedenbal  learned  his  lesson  well.  For  on  his  return 
home  he  called  together  the  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  and  ordered  it  to  give  instructions  to 
“  propagate  ”  the  Soviet  Union’s  experiences  in  Socialist 
construction,  the  ”  significance  of  the  inviolable  and 
brotherly  friendship  between  the  Mongolian  and  Soviet 
peoples  and  the  adoption  of  Soviet  experiences  in  Mongolia,” 
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These  instructions,  the  Committee  found,  “  are  not  being 
carried  out  satisfactorily.” 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  successfully  challenged 
China’s  sovereignty  in  Sinkiang  as  in  Mongolia,  though  it 
has  frequently  tried  to  do  so.  It  has  given  arms  to  Sinkiang 
tribes  when  they  broke  out  in  revolt.  It  has  even  sent  in 
troops  to  help  them,  wearing  local  costumes  instead  of 
Russian  uniforms.  But  although  the  Chinese  Central 
Government’s  authority  has  waxed  and  waned  in  Sinkiang 
with  its  fortunes  elsewhere,  it  has  always  been  re-asserted 
in  the  end. 

Although  it  has  failed  to  win  sovereignty  over  Sinkiang, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  always  sought  and  obtained  the  right 
to  exploit  its  mineral  riches — gold,  oil  and  uranium.  It  was 
negotiating  for  these  with  the  rump  of  the  Kuomintang  even 


when  the  Chinese  armies  were  sweeping  over  the  Yangtsc 
in  1949.  When  the  Chinese  Communists  came  to  power 
later  that  year,  the  Soviets  obtained  from  them  what  they 
had  sought  from  the  Kuomintang  by  the  setting  up  of  joint 
stock  companies  for  the  exploitation  of  oil  and  non-ferrous 
metals. 
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Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  handed  over  to  China  its 
share  in  these  companies.  In  return  China  has  agreed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  build  a  railway  from  Alma  Ata  to 
Urumchi  which  will  enable  her  effectively  to  capture  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  area. 
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The  adjustment  of  Chinese  and  Soviet  influence  in  j 
Sinkiang  and  Outer  Mongolia  removes  yet  another  potential  i 
source  of  conflict  between  the  two  major  Communist  t 
powers.  V 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  HONG  KONG 


By  Lewis  Gen 

During  the  Japanese  occupation  the  population  of  Hong 
Kong  was  reduced  to  about  half  a  million,  but  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  army  it  was  rapidly  doubled. 
Then  the  Kuomintang  misrule,  soaring  inflation,  and  the 
subsequent  advance  of  the  Communists  southwards  drove 
wave  after  wave  of  refugees  into  the  Colony.  The  authorities, 
being  alarmed,  began  to  take  restrictive  measures  in  1951, 
when  the  population  was  already  well  over  two  million.  Quite 
a  considerable  portion  of  Hong  Kong’s  population  was  once 
floating,  that  is,  they  came  to  stay  for  part  of  the  year  and 
then  went  back  to  China,  but  now  they  have  all  made  their 
permanent  home  here,  for  their  lands  and  houses  on  the  mainland 
have  been  confiscated,  and  they  are  generally  very  unwilling  to 
return.  The  method  used  by  the  authorities  to  prevent 
immigration  into  Hong  Kong  is  simple  but  effective  enough, 
though  it  appears  very  arbitrary.  They  make  the  standard 
Canton  dialect  the  sole  test,  and  those  who  cannot  speak  that 
dialect  properly  are  denied  entrance.  However,  the  Hong  Kong 
authorities  have  no  great  difficulty  in  handling  this  problem, 
because  the  Chinese  authorities  across  the  boundary  have  also 
taken  strict  measures,  probably  even  more  thoroughly  enforced, 
to  prevent  crossing  of  the  frontier.  Thus,  except  for  a  few, 
people  in  Hong  Kong  have  virtually  lost  their  freedom  of 
movement. 

The  rapid  influx  of  refugees  has  certainly  created  serious 
problems  for  Hong  Kong.  The  majority  of  the  refugees,  apart 
from  a  small  number  of  former  mandarins,  wealthy  merchants, 
and  big  landlords  who  can  well  take  care  of  themselves, 
came  in  with  slender  purses,  even  with  empty  hands.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  numerous  hill-slopes  both  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Kowloon  have  been  covered  with  wooden  huts  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  sheltering  thousands  of  poor  people. 
This  presented  the  authorities  with  many  troublesome  problems 
concerning  public  order,  health,  and  education,  the  most  serious 
one  being  the  prevention  of  fire.  A  big  fire  broke  out  in  one 
of  the  wooden  hut  areas  a  year  ago,  on  the  Kowloon  side,  which 
rendered  nearly  60,000  people  homeless,  and  the  subsequent 
relief  work  lasted  several  months.  Smaller  fires  still  occur 
quite  frequently.  At  first  the  Government  seemed  to  treat  the 
squatters,  as  the  dwellers  of  the  wooden  huts  are  called,  as 


{Hong  Kong)  . 

nuisances,  forcibly  pulling  down  their  miserable  huts  and  < 
driving  them  further  from  civilisation  ;  but  gradually  welfare  i 
plans  were  worked  out  and  15  resettlement  areas  provided  for 
the  rehousing  of  the  estimated  200,000  squatters.  Several  , 
of  these  are  already  inhabited  by  now  and  have  roads,  light  and 
water.  At  the  scene  of  last  year's  great  fire,  rows  of  storied 
buildings  were  put  up  for  the  refugees,  who  were  charged  only 
a  nominal  rent  for  one  floor.  Altogether  about  60,000  squatters 
are  reported  to  have  already  been  resettled,  and  it  certainly 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  Government  is  wholly  unconcerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  under-privileged.  Since  the  end  of  the 
war  many  blocks  of  private  dwelling  houses  have  also  been  put 
up,  and  it  is  estimated  that  S400m.  has  been  invested  in  private 
building  schemes. 

As  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  subsist  largely  upon  earnings 
from  trade,  we  must  take  this  subject  first  into  consideration. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong  has  been 
steadily  going  down.  This  was  partly  brought  about  by  the 
revolution  in  China,  and  partly  by  the  embargo  sponsored  by 
the  United  States.  Trade  with  China  was  responsible  both  for 
the  very  birth  of  Hong  Kong  itself  and  for  much  of  its  prosperity, 
and  even  today  the  mainland  is  still  its  largest  customer.  But 
since  the  Peking  Government  was  established,  China's  foreign 
trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  what  she  needs  comes 
either  through  barter  with  the  Communist  bloc  countries,  or 
directly  from  the  manufacturers  in  Western  Europe.  But  it  is 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  China,  together  with  its  accompanying 
controls,  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  present  plight  of 
Hong  Kong.  Although  China  denies  herself  many  luxuries,  she 
is  eager  to  bring  in  large  quantities  of  capital  equipment  and 
industrial  materials,  but  these,  being  classed  as  strategic 
commodities,  are  exactly  those  under  embargo.  The  strangling 
effects  of  the  embargo  are  not  confined  to  Hong  Kong's  trade 
with  the  mainland.  It  also  harms  its  economic  life  badly  in  other 
ways.  For  Hong  Kong,  due  to  its  favourable  situation,  has 
developed  into  an  important  re-exporting  port  for  the  Far  East 
and  South-East  Asia,  but  the  embargo  cuts  off  a  big  portion 
of  its  re-exporting  business.  Even  native  manufacturers  have 
great  difficulties  in  obtaining  materials  and  machinery-equipment 
from  the  West,  especially  from  the  United  States,  since  these 
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goods  are  subject  to  many  kinds  of  restrictions,  delays,  and 
difficulties.  For  instance,  manufacturers  known  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  mainland  cannot  buy  from  the  United 
States,  nor  can  any  commodity  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  if  any  material  in  it  is  found  to  have  been  originally 
produced  in  China.  To  show  the  steady  decline  of  Hong  Kong 
as  an  entrepot,  the  following  official  figures  can  be  quoted. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  the  amount  of  trade  of  this  Colony  for  July,  1954,  was 
HK  8485, 100,000 — and  compared  with  that  of  the  same  month 
of  1953,  1952  and  1951,  it  is  841,100,000,  883,100,000  and 
8149,800,000  less  respectively.  The  amount  for  August  dropped 
still  further  to  8471,165,000,  though  the  September  figures 
showed  a  slight  increase.  No  wonder  the  Governor  of  Hong 
Kong,  Sir  Alexander  Grantham,  recently  told  the  Americans  that 
the  business  of  Hong  Kong  was  reduced  to  two-thirds  of 
what  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  the  Korean  war. 

There  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance,  however,  that  helps 
Hong  Kong  to  maintain  itself.  Even  before  the  Pacific  war 
Hong  Kong’s  industries  began  to  develop,  and  now  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  important  in  the  economy  of  the 
Colony.  Locally  manufactured  products  accounted  for 
approximately  30  per  cent,  of  the  Colony’s  exports  during  1953 
and  were  valued  at  635m.  Hong  Kong  dollars.  The  main 
exports  are  textiles,  cotton  singlets,  enamelled  ware  and  torches; 
and  they  are  sent  mainly  to  China,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia. 

Even  the  United  Kingdom  finds  Hong  Kong  a  strong 
competitor  in  some  of  its  products,  like  shirts  and  gloves. 
But  the  development  of  local  industries  has  its  limits  as  well  as 
difficulties,  for  Hong  Kong  has  to  import  raw  materials  from  far 
lands,  and  has  only  a  small  local  market.  As  its  chieFmarkets 
are  China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  South-East  Asian  countries, 
the  industrialisation  of  China  and  India,  and  the  economic 
recovery  of  Japan  make  its  struggle  for  survival  very  hard 
indeed.  Accordingly,  the  overseas  markets  for  Hong  Kong 
products  fluctuate  very  much,  and  until  recently  half  of  the  cotton 
mills  had  either  to  stop  work  or  cut  down  production,  and  in 
most  of  the  other  factories  workers  can  only  get  three  or  four 
days’  work  a  week. 

According  to  official  figures  the  number  of  men  and  women 
employed  in  Hong  Kong’s  2,208  factories  and  workshops 
amounted  to  100,776  for  last  year,  and  those  employed  in  small 
concerns  were  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  number,  while 
approximately  200,000  people  were  employed  in  commerce. 
Suppose  each  has  a  family  of  three  persons,  then  we  may  say  that 
Hong  Kong’s  commerce  and  industry  supports  1,200,000 
persons.  In  addition  to  these,  agriculture  also  supports  150,000 
of  the  population,  fishing  52,000,  and  mining  several  thousand. 
Thus,  a  working  army  of  about  450,000  under  the  lead  of  several 
thousand  industrialists  and  traders  keep  the  economic  life  of 
Hong  Kong  going.  But  to  make  it  work  smoothly,  safely  and 
continually,  we  further  have  an  auxiliary  force  of  about  25,000 
government  workers — including  6,000  police — and  a  number  of 
lawyers,  doctors,  newspapermen,  entertainers,  domestics  and 
nearly  10,000  teachers — let  us  say  another  100,000  altogether. 
Now  if  we  put  Hong  Kong's  present  population  at  2,300,000 
there  must  still  remain  half  a  million  persons  or  so  who  have  to 
make  a  living  one  way  or  another.  Of  these  we  must  first 
mention  the  large  number  of  unlicensed  pedlars — between 
50,000  and  100,000  who  perpetually  play  hide  and  seek  with  the 
police.  The  rest  consist  of  those  who  either  live  a  man-eating- 
man  life,  or  live  upon  their  own  savings,  and  the  large  number 
of  those  who  live  upon  the  taxpayers  of  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  United  States.  Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the 


400,000  who  are  forced  to  live  an  idle  life  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  some  thousands  who  perpetually  live  on  charity. 

As  the  working  class  constitute  the  backbone  of  Hong 
Kong’s  population  and  seem  to  be  the  only  organised  force  that 
may  play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Colony,  it 
is  perhaps  important  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  The  average 
daily  wage  for  skilled  workers  is  6-8.5  HK  dollars,  and  1.4-2 
HK  dollars  for  women  and  girls.  On  the  one  hand  the  strong 
competition  that  Hong  Kong’s  industries  have  to  meet  will  not 
allow  them  to  pay  more  than  a  bare  living  wage,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  trade  unions,  unlike  those  in  other  democratic 
countries,  have  no  voice  in  the  Government  whatever.  It  is 
true  that  Hong  Kong  has  its  rudimentary  labour  legislations 
but  they  do  not  compare  with  the  labour  laws  in  advanced 
industrial  nations  either  in  the  East  or  West.  Though  some  big, 
establishments  like  the  Taikoo  Dockyard  provide  its  workmen 
with  a  swimming  pool,  or  splendid  welfare  centres,  the  living 
quarters  of  the  workmen  are  such  that  most  people  would  be  loth 
to  even  look  inside. 

Like  the  workmen  of  anywhere  else  in  the  world  the  workers 
in  Hong  Kong  put  their  trust  in  organisation,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  essential  industries,  like  the 
tramcar  company  and  the  dockyards,  that  the  trade  unions  are 
the  strongest.  Generally  speaking,  the  local  organised  workers 
are  under  the  control  of  the  left  wing  Confederate  of  the  Trade 
Unions  of  Hong  Kong-Kowloon,  but  during  recent  years,  as  a 
reflection  of  a  political  shift,  quite  a  number  of  its  members 
broke  away  and  reorganised  themselves  into  what  is  called 
“  free  ”  trade  unions.  However,  as  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Government  admits  “  few  of  the  new  organised 
unions  can  be  truly  described  as  satisfactory  or  efficient  and  the 
claim  they  put  up  seems  to  be  all  too  often  a  facade  to  cover 
inactivity.”  The  left  wing  CTU  is  noticeably  more  active 
and  chiefly  engages  in  promoting  welfare  schemes  such  as 
medicai  aid,  unemployment  benefits  and  the  provision  of  schools. 
For  several  years  Hong  Kong  has  had  no  strike  worth  speaking 
of,  but  the  dismissal  of  31  workers  by  the  Tramcar  Company 
three  months  ago  has  given  the  workers  a  fresh  impetus  for 
consolidation,  and  this  finally  led  to  a  one-day  strike  on 
October  10,  the  Nationalist  National  Day.  What  is  equally 
worth  noting  is  that  the  workmen  by  no  means  lack  spokesmen 
among  the  intelligentsia,  and  they  have  supporters  among 
cultural  workers,  young  business  men  and  even  among  barristers. 

Hong  Kong  is  already  overcrowded  with  a  population  of  at 
least  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  a  natural  increase  of  about 
50,000  births  over  deaths  each  year,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
almost  no  outlet  at  all.  The  refugees  are  mostly  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  mainland,  and  Taiwan  is  too  small,  nor  is  it  open 
to  everybody.  As  to  the  South-East  Asian  countries,  which 
were  once  a  vast  reservoir  for  the  surplus  population  of  China, 
they  too  have  their  doors  shut  as  tightly  as  anywhere  else.  The 
present  generation  in  Hong  Kong  may  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence,  and  quickly  pass  away,  but  how  about  the  generations 
to  come  ?  The  prospects  of  finding  employment  for  them 
are  gloomy  ;  and  even  to-day  higher  education  has  become  a 
serious  problem  for  the  wealthy  young  people.  The  Hong  Kong 
University,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  only  for  the  rich 
men’s  children,  can  take  in  no  more  than  a  handful  of  new 
students  each  year,  and,  as  a  result,  of  the  several  thousand 
students  who  yearly  graduate  from  the  senior  middle  schools 
here  some  go  to  Taiwan,  and  still  more,  though  quietly,  go  back 
to  the  Chinese  mainland,  while  a  hundred  or  so  even  go  to  Japan 
to  continue  their  studies.  One  may  positively  say  that  Hong 
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Kong  itself  cannot  possibly  solve  its  population  problem,  but 
can  only  do  this  with  the  full  cooperation  of  China  in  one  way 
or  another. 

As  there  is  little  chance,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  Hong  Kong 
regaining  its  former  prosperity,  one  may  well  wonder  what  will 
become  of  Hong  Kong  in  the  future.  Some  think  that  the 
British  will  finally  give  Hong  Kong  back  to  China,  and  some 
think  that  Hong  Kong  may  be  turned  into  a  self-governing 
dominion.  The  latter  solution  seems  to  be  an  unpractical  one, 
for  even  today  it  is  clear  that  Hong  Kong  will  never  become  an 
independent  city-state,  and  that  as  soon  as  Britain's  hand  is 
removed,  Hong  Kong  will  immediately  go  over  to  China.  For 
when  the  tremendous  attracting  power  of  China  without  and 
the  nation-conscious  labour  force  within  come  together,  as  they 
naturally  will,  fusion  with  the  mainland  will  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

However,  that  does  not  mean  that  work  towards  self- 
government  should  not  go  on.  For  Hong  Kong  is  a  Colorty  both 
in  constitution  and  practice,  though  we  must  admit  that  it  is  by 
no  means  the  worst  of  its  kind.  It  is  bureaucracy  only  modified 
by  a  good  conscience  and  good  sense  ;  and  though  it  may  give 
a  listening  ear  to  the  small  class  of  traders,  the  undemocratic 
system  and  the  language  barrier  mean  that  it  does  not  reflect 
popular  opinion.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lacks  efficiency.  On  the  contrary  we  think  it  has  done 
wonderfully  well  in  view  of  the  tremendous  population.  For 
instance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Colony  has  become  the 

MR.  YOSHIDA 

By  our  Tokyo 

After  six  years  and  two  months  Mr.  Shigeru  Yoshida, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  resigned,  together  with  his 
last  Cabinet,  on  December  7,  1954.  It  was  the  longest 
Government  in  Japan’s  parliamentary  history.  It  resigned 
on  the  13th  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbour. 

A  vote  of  non-confidence  had  been  tabulated  by  the 
newly  established  Democratic  Party  and  the  two  Socialist 
Parties.  Mr.  Yoshida  preferred  to  resign  before  the  vote 
was  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  “  Honorable 
Vendetta  wins  ”  wrote  one  Tokyo  paper  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Yoshida  lost  the  day  not  on  account  of 
differences  in  opinion  on  policy  or  on  Weltanschauung  ; 
personal  antagonism  and  factionalism  within  the  conser¬ 
vative  circles  forced  him  out  of  office.  By  western 
standards  of  democratic  government,  Mr.  Yoshida  has 
often  been  overbearing,  high-handed  and  perhaps  dicta¬ 
torial.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well  during  the  dark  and  doubtful 
aftermath  of  a  lost  war.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Yoshida  has 
concluded  the  Peace  Treaty  of  San  Francisco  which  restored 
Japan  to  the  status  of  independence.  Critics,  and  there 
were  many  of  them,  claimed  that  peace  and  independence 
were  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later,  anyway.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Yoshida  and  his  policies  which  aided  and  encouraged 
the  national  effort  to  reach  the  aim.  Perhaps  he  should 
have  resigned  after  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  was  signed. 
He  would  have  won  praise  as  a  statesman  of  stature, 
even  from  his  personal  opponents.  However,  he  preferred 


contact  point,  in  fact,  a  cold  war  arena,  between  the  Communist 
and  free  world,  with  numerous  agents  on  each  side,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Hong  Kong  officials,  Hong  Kong  remains  as  quiet  as  if  no 
such  situation  existed.  Another  achievement  is  that  in  spite  of 
the  big  population  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  people  never  have 
to  worry  about  the  food  problem,  for  by  wise  arrangements  with 
the  South-East  Asia  rice-producing  countries,  the  food  supply 
of  the  Colony  is  well  assured,  though  for  vegetables  and  meat 
much  has  still  to  be  bought  from  mainland  China.  But  as  to 
democracy,  it  is  still  as  far  off  as  ever.  Indeed,  the  constitution 
of  government  falls  so  far  behind  the  times  that  a  British 
barrister,  Mr.  Brook  Bernacchi,  stirred  by  a  feeling  for  justice, 
started  a  reform  movement  several  years  ago  with  a  few  friends, 
and  they  have  already  made  headway  with  the  support  of  a 
section  of  the  people.  For  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  men  in  the 
Government  have  been  so  occupied  with  immediate  problems 
that  they  have  had  little  time  to  think  of  reforms,  and  are  mainly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  present  social  order  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  politicians  in  London  could 
keep  themselves  informed  of  what  real  social  progress  has  been 
made  in  China,  and  at  the  same  time  study  objectively  the 
situation  in  Hong  Kong,  so  that  proper  recommendations 
could  be  made  for  the  betterment  of  this  Colony.  This  would 
bring  honour  to  western  democracy  and  would  prevent 
Hong  Kong  being  cited  as  an  example  of  the  disadvantages 
of  colonialism. 

STEPS  DOWN 

Correspondent 

to  stay  in  power  and  to  carry  his  country  through 
the  perils  of  troubled  times,  instead  of  resting  on  his 
laurels.  Japanese  political  leaders  were  quick  to  interpret 
his  continuation  in  office  as  “  clinging  to  power  ” — an 
offence  most  vociferously  denounced  by  those  who 
coveted  that  very  political  power. 

A  number  of  unsavoury  stories  of  big  business  interests 
influencing  policies,  policy-makers  and  legislators  in  a  lurid 
setting  of  geisha  parties  cropped  up  and  were  eagerly 
reported  by  the  Press.  These  stories  fed  plenty  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  the  anti- Yoshida  groups.  But  even  these  scandals, 
or  whatever  was  presented  as  scandals,  would  not  have 
curtailed,  as  they  did,  Mr.  Yoshida’s  political  life,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  first-class  political  blunder — Mr, 
Yoshida  instructed  his  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Ken 
Inukai,  to  interfere  with  procuratorial  procedure  in  an 
attempt  to  hush  up  the  scandals  when  members  of  Mr. 
Yoshida’s  “  Inner  Circle  ”  became  involved.  This  high¬ 
handed  step  resulted  in  the  Diet  fracas  on  June  3  last,  the 
postponement  of  Mr.  Yoshida’s  trip  abroad  and  in  an 
uneasy  victory  of  his  followers  over  a  vote  of  non-confidence. 
Mr.  Yoshida  eventually  succeeded  in  embarking  for  his 
overseas  tour.  However,  during  his  absence  from  Japan, 
his  antagonists  from  outside  and  within  his  own  Liberal 
Party  closed  in  on  him.  It  became  clear  that  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  save  his  Government.  This  miracle  did 
not  happen.  Yoshida’s  opponents  gathered  strength.  On 
November  17,  1954,  Mr.  Yoshida  returned  home.  On 
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i  November  24,  1954,  the  Japan  Democratic  Party  was 
established  with  Mr.  Ichiro  Hatoyama  as  president  and 
I  Mr.  Mamoru  Shigemitsu  as  vice-president.  Political 
I  activities  reached  a  feverish  height  as  Mr.  Yoshida  kept 
i  everybody  guessing  on  his  plans  to  counter  the  mounting 
j  opposition.  State  Minister  Masazumi  Ando  asked  for  a 
*  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Yoshida  with  the  object  of 
!  advising  him  to  resign.  When  Mr.  Yoshida  refused  to 
[  see  him,  Mr.  Ando,  in  a  dramatic  move,  resigned  his 
j  Cabinet  post  together  with  his  membership  of  the  Liberal 
j  Party.  Over  30  other  party  members  left  with  him, 

:  leaving  the  Liberal  Party  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Yoshida  was  conscious  of  the 
j  situation.  On  November  22  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  his  party  asking  them  to  decide  whether  he  should 
withdraw  from  leadership.  After  much  offstage  discussion 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Liberal  Party  asked  Mr. 

J  Yoshida  to  hand  over  the  party  presidency  to  Mr.  Taketora 
Ogata,  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  while  retaining  Premiership 
until  the  opening  of  the  Special  Diet  Session  scheduled  for 
November  30.  Spotlight  was  on  the  two  conservative 
parties,  the  Liberals  and  the  Democrats.  The  latter 
gathered  for  the  final  onslaught.  At  this  very  moment, 
both  wings  of  the  Socialists  entered  the  stage  and  declared  : 
If  Yoshida  retires  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Socialists  will  cast 
their  combined  votes  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hatoyama  as  the 
new  Prime  Minister.  That  decided  the  issue. 

The  Special  Session  of  the  Diet  opened  on  November  30 
for  a  period  of  nine  days..  On  the  agenda  was  a  supple¬ 
mentary  budget  of  some  £30m.  for  disaster  relief  and 
proposals  for  revisions  of  the  Election  Law,  Political  Funds 
Law  and  the  Diet  Law — all  designed  to  ensure  proper 
electioneering  and  elections.  Mr.  Yoshida,  in  his  opening 
speech,  avoided  all  references  to  controversial  issues. 
Omitting  all  mention  of  domestic  problems,  he  reported 
solely  on  his  overseas  mission.  After  him.  Finance  Minister 
!  Ogasawara  was  able  to  point  out  an  impressive  number  of 
!  economic  achievements  as  the  result  of  the  deflationary 
policy  adhered  to  by  the  Government  during  the  last  year: 
wholesale  prices  had  fallen,  savings  had  increased  and 
the  international  balance  of  payments  had  improved. 
Nobody  in  Japan  paid  much  attention  to  these  accomplish¬ 
ments,  remarkable  as  they  were.  The  politicians  were  after 
Mr.  Yoshida’s  scalp.  On  December  6  a  motion  of  non¬ 
confidence  was  put  on  the  agenda.  The  Cabinet  resigned 
before  the  vote,  blaming  for  the  events  “  the  spectacle  of 
irreconcilable  political  parties  whose  basic  duty  it  is  to 
stand  on  their  respective  policies  and  principles,  temporising 
to  gain  power  .  .  .  (and  who)  have  forgotten  the  basic 
ideals  of  democracy  ...” 

The  Diet  entrusted  Mr.  Hatoyama  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  Government.  He  had  been  waiting  for  that  ever 
since  1946  when  he  was  purged  by  the  American  Occupation 
Authorities.  Though  he  had  been  properly  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Diet,  American  newspapermen  had  discovered 
and  disclosed  to  the  Occupation  Hatoyama’s  Fascist  and 
expansionist  writings  and  leanings  which  made  him  unfit, 
;  in  the  eyes  of  the  Occupation,  to  hold  public  office.  He 
had  handed  over  to  Mr.  Yoshida,  waiting  for  his  day  to 
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come.  When  Mr.  Hatoyama  eventually  was  “  depurged,” 
Mr.  Yoshida  refused  to  return  power  to  Mr.  Hatoyama, 
claiming  that  a  stroke  the  latter  had  suffered  would  make 
political  leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party — which  had  been 
organised  directly  after  the  war  by  Mr.  Hatoyama  himself — 
too  heavy  a  burden  for  him. 

December  7,  1954,  was  Mr.  Hatoyama’s  day.  He 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  The  House  of 
Representatives  was  now  lined  up  as  follows  : 


Liberals  (Yoshida-Ogata) 

185  seats 

Democrats  (Hatoyama) . 

120 

Socialists  (Left  Wing)  . 

72 

Socialists  (Right  Wing) . 

6! 

Independents  . 

21 

Vacancies . 

8 

Total  467  seats 

It  took  Mr.  Hatoyama  not  more  than  one  day  to  form 

a  Cabinet  and  to  present  it  to  the  Diet  and  to  the  people. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  new  Government. 

Prime  Minister  . 

Mr.  Ichiro  Hatoyama 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  . 

Mr.  Mamoru  Shigemitsu 

Finance  Minister . 

Mr.  Hisato  Ichimada 

Education  Minister  . 

Mr.  Masazumi  Ando 

Welfare  Minister . 

Mr.  Yusuki  Tsurumi 

International  Trade  and  Industry 
Minister  . 

Mr.  Tanzan  Ishibashi 

Agriculture  Minister  . 

Mr.  Ichiro  Kono 

Transportation  Minister . 

Mr.  Takeo  Miki 

Minister  of  Justice . 

Mr.  Shiro  Hanamura 

Construction  Minister  . 

Mr.  Yutaro  Takechi 

Postal  Services  Minister . 

Mr.  Yuki  Takechi 

Labour  Minister . 

Mr.  Saburo  Chiba 

State  Minister  (Defence  Agency)... 

Mr.  Seiichi  Omura 

State  Minister  (Local  Autonomy 
and  Management  Agencies)... 

Mr.  Takao  Nishida 

State  Minister  (Hokkaido  Develop¬ 
ment)  . 

Mr.  Hideyuki  Miyoshi 

State  Minister  (Economic  Counsel 
Board) . 

Mr.  Tatsunoske  Takasaki 

State  Minister  (Public  Safety 
Commission) . 

Mr.  Tadao  Oasa 

Chief  Cabinet  Secretary . 

Mr.  Ryutaro  Nemoto 

The  new  Cabinet  presented  itself  to  the  public  in 
Japan  and  to  the  world  with  a  triple  declaration.  The  new 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Hisato  Ichimada,  former  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  stated  that  the  tight  money  policy 
will  continue,  just  as  under  the  previous  Government.  The 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  the  man  who 
signed  Japan’s  instrument  of  surrender  in  1945  on  board 
USS  “  Missouri  ”  in  Tokyo,  a  veteran  career  diplomat  who 
lost  a  leg  through  a  Korean  bomb-throwing  assassin  in 
1932,  expressed  willingness  to  establish  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Mainland  China. 
He  added,  however,  that  the  normalisation  of  these  relations 
is  conditioned  by  their  not  prejudicing  Japan’s  “  basic  ” 
collaboration  with  the  free  nations.  Thirdly  came  an 
announcement  by  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  “  moves  to 
cut  down  state  expenditure  ”  :  cabinet  ministers  should 
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refrain  from  using  official  residences  for  private  purposes 
and  will  no  longer  be  provided  with  bodyguards.  No 
ministry  shall  buy  any  more  imported  cars  and  no  govern¬ 
ment  official  will  be  allowed  in  future  to  play  golf  or 
mahjong  with  outsiders. 

Observers  were  quick  to  stress  that  Mr.  Ichimada,  the 
Finance  Minister,  was  continuing  as  a  Cabinet  member 
the  same  economic  policy  he  had  carried  out  as  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan  under  Mr.  Yoshida  ;  that  Mr. 
Hatoyama’s  austerity  decrees  did  not  mention  Geisha 
parties — where  traditionally  in  Japan  Big  Business  spends 
big  money  ;  that  they  smelled  of  electioneering.  The 
announcement  of  the  imported  car  restrictions  was  immedi¬ 
ately  countered  by  the  Minister  for  International  Trade 
and  Industry  who  said  that  the  replacement  of  4,999 
government  cars  will  not  be  carried  out  until  Japanese 
manufacturers  are  able  to  produce  better  cars  at  reasonable 
prices. 

A  succession  of  statements  on  foreign  policy  led  to 
some  complications.  Extemporising,  the  Prime  Minister 
said  that  his  Government  would  recognise  the  sovereignty 
of  both  Taipeh  and  Peking  and  trade  with  them.  At  a 
hearing  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Diet,  the 
Director  of  Treaties  Bureau  of  the  Gaimusho  (Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  corroborated  the  Prime  Minister  in  stating 
that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  to  recognise  two  Chinas. 
But  then,  Mr.  Shigemitsu  felt  some  retraction  was  necessary 
and  told  the  Committee  he  had  no  intention  of  recognising 
the  Peking  Government  side  by  side  with  Taipeh.  However, 


the  first  statement  on  foreign  policy  was  taken  up  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  referred  to 
Mr.  Shigemitsu’s  declaration  and  spoke  of  “  preparedness 
to  normalise  relations  with  Japan,  to  develop  trade  with  her 
on  mutually  beneficial  conditions,  to  establish  cultural 
relations  .  .  .  and  to  discuss  practical  matters  connected 
with  the  normalisation  of  relations  ...”  The  Gaimusho, 
at  first,  hailed  the  Russian  statement  as  a  “  step  forward  ”  ; 
subsequently,  however,  said,  since  they  did  not  know  what 
prompted  the  change  in  Russia’s  attitude,  they  would 
watch  how  Soviet  policy  will  actually  develop.  Not  only 
the  Gaimusho  is  watching  this  development. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  new 
Government  would  be  only  “  Senkyo  Kanri  Naikaku,”  to 
use  a  traditional  Japanese  terminology  for  a  “  Caretaker 
Cabinet  in  charge  of  elections.”  The  newly  established 
Democratic  Party  with  its  120  seats  in  the  Diet  which  came 
into  power  by  its  strange  association  with  the  two  Socialist 
parties,  does  not  command  a  majority  in  the  House 
sufficient  for  government.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
Socialist  support  for  tabulating  the  non-confidence  motion 
against  the  Yoshida  Cabinet  had  only  been  solicited  on 
condition  that  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hatoyama, 
would  dissolve  the  Diet  within  four  to  six  weeks  and  call 
for  new  elections.  The  country  will  have  to  know  where  it 
stands,  after  the  political  ado  of  the  last  year.  Since  the 
previous  elections,  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  shifted  their  allegiance  without  being 
authorised  by  their  constituents  to  do  so.  The  old  group¬ 
ings  and  labels  of  Liberals,  Progressives,  Japan  Liberals 
and  Independents  have  become  meaningless.  When  Mr. 
Yoshida  resigned  instead  of  dissolving  the  Diet,  he 
probably  did  so  because  he  realised  that  nobody  on  the 
Conservative  side  actually  wanted  elections.  There  are  no 
differences  on  principles  of  policy  between  the  Democrats 
and  the  Liberals.  It  was  the  Socialists,  both  right  and  left, 
who  insisted  on  elections  and  who  expect  and  are  expected 
to  gain  seats.  An  optimum  estimate  gives  them  as  much  as 
180  instead  of  their  present  combined  133  out  of  the  467 
total.  The  expenses  of  Socialist  campaigning  are  borne 
mostly  by  the  Trade  Unions,  while  the  Conservative  camp 
depends  for  finances  on  large  ad  hoc  contributions 
which  are  hardly  available  just  now — another  effect  of 
the  tight  money  policy  of  the  last  12  months. 

Political  logic  would  call  for  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  Conservative  parties  and  the  two  Socialist  groups  with 
a  view  to  reviving  Japan’s  pre-war  Two-Party-System. 
There  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  declarations 
and  commitments  made  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  two 
Socialist  parties,  Mr.  Kawakami  (Right)  and  Mr.  Suzuki 
(Left).  However,  between  the  two  groups  there  exists  a 
range  of  fundamental  differences  on  policy  which  make  it 
unlikely  that  the  two  will  re-unite  completely.  On  the 
Conservative  side,  there  are  no  disagreements  on  essentials. 
Only  personal  factionalism  stands  in  the  way  of  a  merger 
between  the  Democrats  and  the  Liberals.  The  latter, 
however,  smitten  with  defeat,  will  have  to  recover  from  loss 
of  power  and  of  prestige  before  being  able  to  find  a  modus 
vivendi  with  the  Democrats. 
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THE  VATICAN  AND  INDIA  TODAY 

By  Alvise  Scarf oglio  (Rome) 


COMMENTS  of  Catholic  missionaries  returned  from 
India  to  Rome  reveal  some  disappointment,  even 
bitterness,  while  the  Indian  Catholic  clergymen  are  full 
of  hope  and  optimism.  The  stage  at  which  the  Catholic 
missions  and  Church  in  India  find  themselves  accounts 
for  these  different  states  of  mind.  It  is  a  stage  of  transition 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  which  is  inevitable  in  any 
Church,  and  which  no  Christian  Church  has  ever  avoided 
since  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  all  Churches,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  city  of  Rome,  having  been  founded  by 
missionaries  who  came  from  abroad.  Ever  since  India  has 
become  independent,  European  Catholic  missionaries  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  entrance  visas  to  India, 
as  it  has  been  the  constant  policy  of  Congress  and  of  the 
New  Delhi  Government  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
native  Indian  clergy,  and  to  avoid  having  the  Catholic 
(as  well  as  the  Protestant  communities)  ministered  to  by 
foreign  priests.  English  Catholic  sisters  and  priests, 
though,  have  not  ceased  to  benefit  by  their  Commonwealth 
affiliations  and  may  enter  without  a  visa,  which  has  been 
a  partial  compensation  for  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
clergy  of  other  nations. 

The  need  for  foreign  missionaries  is  most  acutely  felt 
in  Northern  India,  where  the  faithful  are  few  and  far 
between,  the  conversions  are  recent,  and  do  not  reach  to  a 
distant  age  like  those  in  Portuguese  India.  The  native 
clergy  is  still  scarce,  and  the  more  numerous  Tamil  clergy 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of 
the  European  missionaries.  Besides,  they  are  unwilling 
to  exert  their  ministership  in  the  north,  whose  languages 
they  do  not  know.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  a 
priest,  especially  in  view  of  the  creation  of  a  local  Church, 
takes  many  years,  while  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
foresee  what  the  future  needs  of  the  community  will  be — 
the  numbers  of  the  converted  generally  growing  out  of 
proportion  to  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of  clergy. 

This  last  fact,  which  is  a  very  common  one  among 
Christian  communities  in  non-Christian  countries,  is  the 
principal  issue  in  the  case  for  European  missionaries. 
The  latter  regret  the  passing  of  the  days  when  they  had  the 
local  churches  and  communities  practically  in  their  hands, 
and  prefer  to  believe  that  their  tutelage  over  Asian 
Catholicism  will  be  necessary  for  a  long  time.  They  had 
shown  great  reluctance  in  starting  an  Asian  Episcopate 
20  years  ago,  so  much  so  that  the  first  consecrations  of 
Chinese  bishops  had  to  take  place  in  Rome.  It  was  very 
difficult  for  the  European  overseas  clergy  to  realise  the 
difference  between  the  mentality  of  the  Asian  and  the 
European  Catholic — a  difference  which  many  of  them 
honestly  mistook  for  immaturity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
great  Asian  movement  for  independence  has  had  its 
influence  also  on  the  Asian  Catholic — both  layman  and 


cleric — as  to  the  kind  of  relations  he  will  entertain  with 
Rome.  He  stays  loyal  to  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  to  the  Catholic  dogma — but  there  is  everywhere 
an  ambition  to  have  an  indigenous  hierarchy,  headed  by  a 
primate,  or  by  some  sort  of  national  organisation,  like  a 
yearly  national  conference  of  bishops.  India  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  her  Catholic  community  ranks 
as  one  which  can  claim  direct  descent  from  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  which  is  not  denied  by  Rome. 

This  is  more  than  enough  to  make  the  native  Catholics 
look  upon  the  presence  of  European  missionaries  as  a 
remnant  of  colonialism.  Seen  from  this  angle,  the 
missionaries’  case  is  hopeless — their  undoubted  sincerity 
and  selflessness  cannot  save  them.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  point  of  view  of  native  Catholics  on  this  issue  is 
parallel  to  that  of  Nehru,  does  not  mean  that  their  campaign 
for  an  indigenous  hierarchy  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
Nehru  against  foreign  missionaries.  Rumours  in  this 
direction  have  been  circulated,  but  are  unfounded.  The 
Indian  Catholic  community  seems  determined  to  face  the 
staff  difficulties  which  will  arise  from  the  absence  of 
European  missionaries,  however  great  they  may  be.  Their 
point  is  that  the  Indian  Catholic  Church  must  eventually  be 
put  on  a  national  basis,  and  that  if  she  is  to  wait  until  she 
is  properly  staffed,  her  scope  will  be  limited.  There  has 
been  friction  recently  between  her  and  the  Indian  State — 
both  local  and  central — as  will  always  happen  wherever 
there  is  a  strong  Church.  Such  friction  is  likely  to  arise 
in  the  future,  and  the  Indian  Church  prefers  to  face  the 
situation  alone,  and  as  a  national  Church. 

In  the  meantime.  Order  houses  in  Rome,  and  outside, 
are  filled  with  missionaries  waiting  for  entrance  or  return 
visas.  After  spending  their  whole  lives  in  missionary 
work  they  feel  frustrated  at  not  being  able  to  return  to 
India.  The  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  that  of 
other  Asian  Governments,  threatens  to  limit  the  scope  of 
some  institutions  who  have  specialised  in  Asian  missionary 
work.  It  is  only  natural  that  these  missionary  bodies 
should  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  central  authorities  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  use  her  influence  in  their  favour. 
In  fact,  the  Church  is  trying  her  best  to  obtain  visas  for  her 
members  ;  but  she  is  not  actually  aiming  at  keeping  the 
native  community  under  perpetual  tutelage.  She  favours 
the  formation  of  indigenous  churches  ;  in  addition,  at  this 
moment  she  is  particularly  short  of  staff  in  Europe. 

Another  reason  is  her  long  experience  of  native 

Foreign  Missionaries  in  India 

The  number  of  registered  foreign  missionaries  in  India 
on  December  31,  1953,  was  5,783,  according  to  a  statement 
laid  on  the  table  in  the  House  of  the  People  on  November  30. 
Compared  to  the  number  of  such  missionaries  in  India  in 
1952,  the  statement  said  that  it  had  gone  up  by  245. 
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Churches  whose  ties  were  severed  with  their  centre  Church 
and  who  yet  prospered  and  grew  in  isolation.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  communities,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  are  evidence 
of  this.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  Vatican’s  firm 
intention  to  remain  international,  and  to  avoid  any  charge 
of  preference  of  race  or  nation  within  her  ranks,  whatever 

else  one  may  say  against  her  ;  and  the  independence  of 
convert  communities  from  foreign  clergy  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Church,  this 
right  is  emphatically  admitted,  and  openly  declared 
necessary  for  her  dignity  as  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas— a 
dignity  of  which  the  Indian  Church  is  very  proud.  And 
the  Indian  Government  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  foster 
her  pride. 

One  more  advantage  for  the  Church  in  fostering  the 
emancipation  of  native  communities  lies  in  the  end  of  the 


tutelage  which  colonial  powers  had  exerted  over  missionary  a 
institutions,  in  exchange  for  supix)rt  given  in  all  fields—  t 
political  and  non-political.  ( 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Church  l 
would  use  such  political  means  as  she  possesses,  for  facili¬ 
tating  or  supporting  the  entrance  of  European  missionaries  < 
into  India.  Such  difficulties  as  she  may  have  met  in  the  ] 
fields  of  school  curricula,  control  of  charitable  foundations,  i 
and  the  question  of  mass  conversions — and  such  friction  . 
she  may  have  had  with  the  Indian  State  or  States  on  all 
these  fields — are  amply  compensated  for  by  the  enormous 
attendance  of  Indians  at  her  schools,  and  by  the  willingness 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  permit  the  entrance  of  any 
Catholic  clergyman  who  can  be  of  use  in  the  educational 
or  assistance  fields.  The  men  of  the  Church  are,sure  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  aversion  of  Indian  nationalism  towards 
her  will  disappear,  and  that  a  better  epoch  will  dawn  for  the 
relations  of  India  with  the  Church. 


ISLAM  AND  COMMUNISM 

By  M.  S.  Srinivasan  (Bombay') 


The  supposition  that  Islam  is  a  bulwark  against 
Communism  is  a  patent  myth.  It  is  the  wishful 
thinking  of  the  democracies  whose  frequent  repetition 

of  the  lie  has  lent  it  the  force  of  truth. 

When  they  look  to  the  borders  of  Russia  and  find  the 

convenient  array  of  Muslim  countries,  they  seek  to  derive 
confidence  from  the  conception  that  Islam  would  provide 
the  necessary  climate  to  check  Communism  and  its 
infiltration  into  the  neighbouring  territories.  Even  Mr. 
Burnham  was  led  to  delusive  thinking  : 

“  Though  Mohammedanism  is  not,  in  our  era,  a  coherent 
organised  structure  comparable  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
though  the  most  part  of  its  faithful  are  materially  backward, 
it  too  is  actually  and  even  more  potentially,  a  powerful  anti¬ 
communist  force  .  .  .  The  Mohammedan  faith  has  proved  a 
difficult  barrier  to  the  Communist  ideology  and  Communist 
methods  of  action.” 

Will  these  assertions  stand  a  critical  examination  ? 

The  political  rule  under  Islam  is  a  theocracy  where 
power  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  f2w  ;  so  is  the 
power  concentrated  under  Communistic  rule  in  the  hands 
of  the  party  leaders.  In  fact,  the  political  and  religious 
administration  of  the  country  rests  in  the  hands  of  an 
Islamic  authority,  such  as  a  Caliph,  whose  line  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Prophet  himself.  In  an  Islamic  state, 
there  is  little  possibility  of  non-Muslims  enjoying  equal 
privileges  with  the  Muslims.  History  abounds  with  such 
Islamic  States.  Reference  to  the  Muslim  jjeriod  in 
India  would  reveal  the  nature  of  political  rights  of  Muslims 
vis-a-vis  non-Muslims.  The  status  of  non-Muslims  was 
an  inferior  serfdom,  while  the  fruits  of  Government  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Muslims. 

Even  the  existence  of  non-Muslims  in  a  State  like 
Pakistan,  which  poses  as  an  Islamic  republic,  has  been 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  ;  the  result  has  been  the 
evacuation  of  non-Muslims  by  regular  instalments.  Quite 
similar  is  the  status  of  non-Communists  in  a  Communist 
State.  A  non-Communist  cannot  have  any  hopes  of 


becoming  the  President  or  Premier  of  Russia.  Similarly, 
a  non-Muslim  cannot  become  the  head  of  the  Islamic 
State  of  Pakistan.  Recent  incidents  in  Pakistan  further 

point  to  the  possible  exercise  of  powers  by  the  head 

of  an  Islamic  State. 

There  can  be  only  one  legally  recognised  party  in  a 
Communist  State.  In  an  Islamic  State  it  tends  to  be  the 
same,  as  other  parties  are  being  liquidated  slowly.  Islamic 
theocracy  just  becomes  the  totalitarianism  of  a  religious 

set  of  people. 

The  Communist  rule  seeks  to  offer  equality  to  all  who 

are  Communists  and  calls  for  a  fight  against  oppressive 
bureaucrats.  Islam  too  spreads  a  veil  of  Muslim  brother¬ 
hood  among  the  co-religionists  and  calls  for  a  “  Jehad  ” 
against  the  “  kafir,”  as  they  choose  to  call  others.  How 

often  have  we  heard  this  war-cry  ?  A  Muslim  mind  is  so 
impregnated  with  the  unerasable  exclusive  belief  in  Islam 
and  Koran,  that  it  refuses  to  hear  any  other  principles  cited 
to  it,  and  is  unwilling  to  tolerate  any  other  form  of  religion 
in  society.  Communism  takes  time  to  indoctrinate  its 
subjects  against  all  other  ideologies  ;  preaching  and 
propaganda  must  be  kept  up.  The  higher  intensity  of 
the  fanaticism  of  Islam,  it  appears,  would  not  require  so 
regular  a  treatment, 

A  Communist  State  is  often  accused  of  directing  the 
minds  of  people  to  hatred  against  capitalists  whenever  there 
are  failures  in  their  policies.  The  Islamic  States  are  acting 
in  a  remarkably  similar  way.  When  the  internal  policies 
of  Islam  result  in  failure,  the  hue  and  cry  is  heard  for  a 
“jehad”  against  some  imaginary  invading  Hindus.  A 
religious  appeal  in  Islam  serves  a  purpose  identical  to  the 
appeal  to  ideologies  under  Communism.  Only  the  brands 
differ,  but  the  stuff  is  the  same. 

While  Communism  offers  economic  relief  to  the 
oppressed  and  the  exploited,  it  vigorously  preaches  against 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  incites  the  poor  to  a  war 
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against  the  rich.  The  orthodox  Muslim  who  turns  through 
the  old  pages  of  the  Prophet,  finds  that  he  has  preceded  the 
Communists  in  the  struggle  against  the  capitalists  and  the 
landlords.  Islam  does  not  favour  the  formation  of  capital. 

Loss  of  religious  freedom  in  Russia  is  quoted  as  a 
strong  indication  that  Islam  is  opposed  to  Communism. 
But  it  is  founded  on  a  misconception  that  Com¬ 
munism  stands  for  atheism.  Communism  aims  at  the 
separation  of  religion  and  politics  in  society.  Religion  is 
just  a  private  affair  of  the  individual,  while  politics  is  the 
business  of  the  state.  There  is  no  discrimination  between 
different  religionists  in  their  political  rights.  The  penalty 
for  the  use  of  religion  as  a  political  instrument  is  death. 
Under  Islamic  theocracy,  religion  not  only  guides  the 
administrators  but  virtually  rules  the  country.  So  far  as 
there  is  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  religion,  it  appears 
that  Communism  is  nearer  to  democracy  than  Islamic 
theocracy,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  America 
which  is  out  to  encourage  democracy,  should  first  lend  its 

patronage  to  Russia  and  China  before  extending  its  helping 
hand  to  the  Islamic  States. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  grant  that  Islam  is  apathetic  to 
Communism  in  the  face  of  accumulated  facts.  In  almost 
all  the  Communist  countries,  the  state  interferes  with 
religions  only  when  they  start  breeding  social  evils  such  as 

superstitions  and  classification  of  society  into  groups. 

Otherwise,  no  religion,  including  the  practice  of  Islam, 

has  been  in  any  way  affected  in  the  Communist  countries. 

In  Russia  the  Government  is  indifferent  to  religion 
and  only  checks  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  religious  institutions.  Even  religious  education  is 
permitted  so  long  as  it  does  not  violate  the  principles  of 

separation  of  religion  and  politics.  The  second  largest 

religious  community  in  Russia  are  the  Muslims  who  live  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  of  Kazakhistan,  Turkmeni¬ 
stan,  Uzbekistan,  Tadzhikistan,  Azerbaijan  and  Kirghizia. 

In  China  there  live  50  million  Muslims  with  as  many 
as  42,000  mosques  where  they  mutter  the  name  of  Allah. 

The  Chou  En-lai  Government  has  exempted  the  mosques 
from  the  application  of  the  taw  which  confiscates  religious 
property  in  excess  of  a  permissible  maximum. 

As  for  other  Communist  countries,  Yugoslavia  has  a 
Muslim  population  of  12.5  per  cent,  and  all  religions 
recognised  by  law  have  equal  rights.  There  is  even  a 
Muslim  religious  union — Reisul-Ulema — at  Sarajevo,  and 
the  administration  of  Muslim  educational  and  cultural 
activities  is  being  done  by  two  Ulema-medjlissas  at  Sarajevo 
and  Skoplje.  Albania,  which  supports  Cominform,  has  a 
Muslim  population  of  69  per  cent.  When  the  Catholic 
priests  are  so  frightened  about  Communism,  they  seem  to 
forget  that  74  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  65  per  cent,  of  Hungary  and  37  per  cent,  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  are  Roman  Catholics  whose  religious  freedom  and 
faith  are  still  alive. 

To  turn  to  the  Islamic  countries  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  Muslims  there  have  not  rejected  Communism  in 
entirety.  Really,  the  rulers  of  those  countries  has  to  ban 
Communist  parties  for  fear  of  losing  the  stability  of  their 
Governments  by  the  rising  popularity  of  Communism 


among  the  Muslims.  Is  this  the  proof  of  the  potentialities 
of  Islam  resisting  Communism  ?  In  Iran,  the  party 
remains  banned  for  the  past  14  years.  In  Africa  and 
Indonesia,  also.  Communism  is  slowly  spreading  among  the 

masses,  Muslims  or  no  Muslims.  Pakistan,  the  Islamic 
republic  in  the  making,  is  so  scared  of  Communism  among 
the  East  Bengal  Muslims,  that  the  party  has  been  banned. 

With  the  changing  shape  of  political  creeds,  purely 
religious  propaganda  among  the  Muslims  is  now  assuming 
secondary  importance.  In  India  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  wave  of  nationalism  with  the  slogan  “  I  am  an 
Indian  first  and  a  Muslim  afterwards,”  though  communal 
sections  were  also  thriving  with  their  cry  of  “  Islam  in 
danger,  and  Pakistan.”  In  Java  the  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  among  the  masses  is  meeting  with  success  irrespective 
of  their  religion. 

The  change  of  outlook  among  the  Muslims  is  some¬ 
times  as  violent  as  a  Communist  revolution.  The  coups 
at  Egypt  and  Iran  have  been  as  dramatic  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  purges.  Turkey,  a  country  with  99  per  cent,  of 

Muslims,  has  not  only  abolished  the  Caliphate  and  confis¬ 
cated  religious  endowments,  but  also  regulated  and 
reformed  the  martial  and  many  other  social  customs  of 
the  population.  But  in  so  many  of  the  Islamic  States  when 
the  orthodox  mullah  stirs  the  masses  for  a  reorganisation 
of  life,  he  preaches  for  a  return  to  the  control  over  all 

relations  of  human  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  Islam, 

undisturbed  by  modem  thoughts  and  developments. 

This  return  to  the  primitive  concepts  to  derive  inspiration, 
as  advocated  by  the  Muslim  religious  leaders  is  not  simply 
a  difference  between  Islam  and  Communism,  but  a 
bewailable  difference  for  which  the  creed  should  be  con¬ 
demned,  instead  of  being  praised  and  encouraged  as  a 
shield  against  Communism. 

Islam  seeks  to  regulate  every  walk  of  life  of  the 
individual.  It  dictates  his  political  creed,  his  social  out¬ 
look,  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  his  religious  attachments. 
It  tempers  his  mind  against  all  other  influences  from 

outside  and  creates  an  Islamic  Curtain  which  is  as  impene¬ 
trable  as  the  ‘‘  Iron  Curtain.” 

There  is  great  similarity  between  Islam  and  Com¬ 
munism,  in  theory  and  practice.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
blind  to  the  elements  of  fanaticism,  indoctrination  methods, 
intolerance,  ruthless  elimination  of  unwanted  powers,  and 
eagerness  to  cover  more  and  more  areas  and  population 
of  the  world. 

Islam  thrives  as  well  under  the  shade  of  Communism 
as  in  the  shelter  of  the  democracies.  Islam  does  not 
prevent  individuals  from  adopting  the  economic  and 
political  ideologies  of  Communism.  In  Communist 
countries,  the  Muslims  have  not  dissociated  themselves 
from  the  activities  of  the  nation,  and,  conversely.  Commun¬ 
ism  has  not  eliminated  Islam  with  any  feeling  of  antagonism. 
Where  grinding  poverty  prevails  among  the  Muslim 
masses.  Communism  has  not  failed  to  capture  their  minds. 
Any  difference  between  the  methods  of  Islamic  politics 
and  Communism  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  facts  and 
fundamentals.  Dullesian  philosophy  cannot  work  a  magic 
of  delusion  and  misguidance,  in  total  disregard  of  facts. 
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monkeyTcatchers  of  the  municipalities  and 
village  boards  have  lately  been  receiving  more 
and  more  cooperation  from  the  people. 


Japanese  Labour  Specialist 

Returning  to  Japan  after  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  lasting  over  eight 
months,  is  Professor  Kazuo  Okochi  of  the 
Tokyo  University  Department  of  Economics. 
He  has  been  studying  labour  problems  in  the 
West.  Professor  Okochi  spent  three  months 
in  Britain  contacting  trade  unions  and 
collecting  material.  But  he  felt  that  time  was 
too  short.  He  at  first  found  difficulty  in 
obtaining  first-hand  information  on  the 
histories  of  the  different  unions. 

It  surprised  Professor  Okochi  to  find  here 
that  “  some  of  the  trade  union  leaders  seem 
to  reflect  more  and  more  the  conservative 
mind  of  Britain.”  He  was,  however, 
impressed  by  the  stability  of  British  labour. 
He  thought  that  the  unions  were  too  large 
and  unwieldy,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
leaders  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  rank 
and  file.  Comparatively,  the  trade  unions  in 
Japan  were  very  small. 

Professor  Okochi  told  us  that  in  Japan  each 
union  had  two  sets  of  affiliation,  one  accord- 


The  first  volume  of  his  work  was  published 
a  year  ago.  The  second  has  to  be  completed 
after  he  reaches  Japan  at  the  end  of  March. 


Wood-cuts  from  the  East 
The  Far  East  was  represented  by  some 
remarkable  prints  from  Japan  and  China  at 
Monkey  Business  International  Wood-cut  Exhibition, 

The  death  of  394  Indian  monkeys  by 
suffocation  in  a  BOAC  van  at  the  London 
Airport  was  distressing  news  to  all  animal 
lovers.  It  is  true  that  their  ultimate  fate,  had 
they  lived  to  reach  New  York,  would  have 
been  hardly  better,  for  they  were  part  of  a 
consignment  of  1,600  intended  for  atomic 
tests  in  America.  But  one  could  have  at 
least  had  the  satisfaction  that  they  would 
have  served  the  progress,  however  dubious,  of 
mankind.  None  was  more  unhappy  at  this 
mishap  than  the  BOAC  staff,  who  had  tried 
to  give  the  monkeys  all  possible  care.  They 
promptly  accepted  two  rules  suggested  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  (RSPCA).  These  are 
that  monkeys  shall  in  future  be  transported 
in  ventilated  vans  only  and,  secondly,  that 
if  there  is  the  slightest  delay  the  van  shall  be 
returned  at  once  to  the  Society’s  hostel  at 
the  airport  where  the  animals  will  be  unloaded 
and  housed  in  special  quarters. 

A  third  of  a  million  animals,  from  snakes 
and  mice  to  circus  elephants  and  pet  lions, 
pass  through  London  Airport  every  year. 

The  RSPCA  has  never  been  in  agreement 
with  the  purposes  for  which  most  of  them 
travel.  They  have  consistently  protested 
against  the  use  of  monkeys  and  other 
animals  in  atomic  tests  and  against  the 
training  and  exhibition  of  animals  for 
entertainment.  The  Society  has  had  ques¬ 
tions  asked  in  Parliament  on  this  matter.  A 
Bill  to  stop  the  export  of  monkeys  is  now 
before  the  Indian  Parliament. 

Sentiment  in  India  has  been  strong  against 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  monkeys, 
although  they  cause  enormous  damage  to 
food  crops.  However,  the  professional 


Village  in  Snow”  by  Hide  Kananishi 


recently  arranged  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  There  were  wood-cuts  from 
twenty-five  countries.  The  museum  author¬ 
ities  had  chosen  about  200  prints  from  over 
a  thousand,  submitted  by  121  artists  who 
were  individually  invited  to  participate. 

This  was  the  first  time  since  the  war  that 
such  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  works 
of  contemporary  Japanese  and  Chinese 
artists  was  seen  in  this  country.  What  sur¬ 
prised  visitors  was  to  see  how  completely  the 
Japanese  artists  had  thrown  over  the  long- 
established  tradition  of  the  delicate  colour- 
print  as  known  to  connoisseurs  and  collectors. 
Their  bold  abstract  wood-cuts  seemed  to 
have  been  influenced  by  modern  American 
painting.  It  was  interesting  that,  in  contrast, 
the  Chinese  prints  were  entirely  traditional  in 
style,  though  some  of  them  had  subjects 
relating  to  the  reconstruction  in  China  today. 

From  London  the  exhibition  goes  this 
month  to  Birmingham,  and  later  to  Man¬ 
chester  and  Glasgow.  It  will  also  be  shown 
in  various  European  cities  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 


(between  Westminster  and  Charing  Cross) 


Professor  Kazuo  Okochi 

ing  to  the  craft  or  industry  and  the  other  along 
political  lines.  There  were  the  right  and  the 
left  wings  in  the  Socialist  Party  of  Japan,  and 
certain  unions,  like  those  in  shipping  and 
textiles,  were  largely  controlled  by  the  right 
wing,  while  others  like  the  unions  of  coal 
miners,  electrical  workers  and  school  teachers 
belonged  to  the  left  wing.  The  Communist 
Party  had  no  direct  control  over  any  union, 
but  it  was  active  underground.  It  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  among  students,  and  certain 
intellectual  associations,  particularly  of 
Korean  people  in  Japan,  llie  Communists 
today  had  o^y  one  seat  in  the  Diet.  In  1949, 
they  held  more  than  thirty  seats. 

Professor  Okochi  has  been  writing  a 
history  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Japan, 


KING  CHARLES  SUITE 

Magnificent  Banqueting  Rooms 
overlooking  the  Thames,  offering 
accommodation  for  up  to  80 
persons. 


Indian  Delegate 

Mr.  P.  N.  Sapru,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  Bench  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court, 
was  in  London  for  ten  days  on  his  way  back 
to  India  from  the  United  Nations,  where  he 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  Indian  delegation 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Committee.  Sixty-year-old  Mr. 
Sapru,  who  was  a  member  of  the  British 
Indian  Council  of  States,  intends  to  return 
to  active  public  life.  Mr.  Sapru  is  the  eldest 


For  Full  Particulars,  Apply 
Banqueting  Manager, 

4  WHITEHALL  COURT,  S.W.l, 

Telephone:  WHI  3160. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Di'ath  of  Famous  Indian  Scientist 

The  well-known  scientist.  Dr.  Shanti  Swaroop  Bhatnagar 
died  in  New  Delhi  at  the  age  of  60  on  January  1,  following  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Scientific  Research  and  was  also  Director  of  the 
Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  It  was  he  who 
conceived  and  executed  the  idea  of  a  chain  of  National 
Laboratories  set  up  in  India  after  independence.  For  some  time 
he  was  President  of  the  Indian  Science  Congress  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Sciences  in  India. 

Canadian  Archaeologist  Traces  Ancestors  of  North  American 
Indians 

A  Canadian  archaeologist.  Dr.  Richard  MacNeish,  is  trying 
to  prove  a  widely  held  theory  that  the  Indians  of  North  America 
came  from  Central  Asia  by  way  of  Siberia  and  Alaska.  While 
on  holiday  last  year  in  Yukon,  in  the  far  north  of  Canada, 
Dr.  MacNeish  unearthed  a  few  ancient  flint  and  bone  implements 
on  a  hilltop  near  where  the  Firth  River  flows  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

Other  relics,  estimated  to  be  6,000  years  old,  have  been 
discovered  further  north  at  Cape  Denbigh,  where  Alaska  juts 
toward  Siberia.  The  trail  of  the  early  migrants  has  so  far  l^n 
traced  by  their  tools  through  Siberia  back  to  Lake  Baikal  in 
the  north  of  Outer  Mongolia. 

Dr.  MacNeish  will  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  Yukon 
next  year  to  collect  more  implements  at  the  Firth  River  site. 
If,  after  radioactivity  tests,  they  prove  to  be  the  same  age  as 
those  found  in  Alaska,  Dr,  MacNeish  will  be  able  to  show  that 


these  wandering  Siberians  crossed  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
range  in  the  far  north  of  Canada  into  the  Firth  River  valley, 
descended  to  the  continental  plains  and  were  the  early  ancestors 
of  the  present  North  American  Indians. 

(The  cultural  connections  between  some  American  Indian 
tribes  and  the  inhabitants  of  Middle  Siberia  were  discussed  in  an 
article  “  The  Yeniseians  of  Middle  Siberia''  by  Dr. Hans  Findeisen, 
which  was  published  in  the  October,  1 95 1  issue  o/ Eastern  World) 

Lectures  on  Marco  Polo 

Tlie  most  important  contribution  to  the  celebrations  of  the 
seventh  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Marco  Polo  was  Professor 
Leo  Olschki’s  series  of  ten  lectures,  delivered  at  the  ISMEO 
(Istituto  per  il  Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente)  in  Rome,  between 
October  27  and  December  4. 

Professor  Olschki  came  for  this  purpose  from  California, 
where  he  holds  a  chair  at  the  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Languages 
at  Berkeley  University.  In  his  first  two  lectures  he  discussed 
the  personality  of  Marco,  as  it  is  revealed  by  his  book.  The 
most  striking  personal  feature  (which  Professor  Olschki  was  the 
first  to  put  in  its  proper  place,  after  all  other  historians  had 
neglected  it),  was  the  absence  of  any  hint  either  to  trade  or  to 
Marco  Polo's  interest  or  activity  in  trading,  despite  his  quality 
as  a  Venetian  merchant-nobleman.  Professor  Olschki  inferred 
from  this  that  the  prevalent  element  in  Marco  Polo’s  personality 
as  a  traveller  was  that  of  a  papal  ambassador — though  his 
diplomatic  work  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  the  gathering 
of  geographical  information  for  the  sovereign  who  had  sent  him. 
His  mission,  probably,  had  no  other  aim.  The  Vatican  was 


son  of  the  late  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  the 
Indian  Liberal  leader,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Allahabad  University  and  at  Lincoln’s 
College,  Oxford.  A  warm-hearted  man  with 
a  strong,  professionally-developed  sense  of 
justice  and  outstanding  experience,  he  will  be 
a  great  asset  to  Indian  politics  and  social 
developments.  His  daughter  is  now  in 
London,  where  her  husband,  Mr.  O.  N. 


Sheopuri,  is  Information  Officer  to  the  Indian 
High  Commission. 

Burmese  Reception 

Sao  Boonwaat,  the  Burmese  Charge 
d’Aflaires  and  Madame  Boonwaat,  were 
hosts  at  a  big  reception  on  January  4,  to 
celebrate  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Union  of  Burma.  Members 


of  H.M.  Government,  diplomats,  parlia¬ 
mentarians,  business  men  and  other  prominent 
friends  of  Burma  attended  in  great  numbers 
and  were  made  welcome  by  the  many 
representatives  of  the  Burmese  community 
in  Britain. 

Burma  Dinner 

Under  its  President,  Captain  Maung  Aung, 
the  Burma  Association  is  successfully  pro¬ 
moting  friendly  relations  between  Burma  and 
Britain.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  they 
decided  to  arrange  a  dinner  on  January  8 
to  celebrate  Burma's  anniversary  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  In  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
Burmese  members,  the  guests  included  the 
Indonesian  Ambassador,  Pakistani,  Ceylon¬ 
ese  and  Nepalese  diplomats,  Mr.  Attlee, 
Lord  Ogmore,  Lord  Listowel,  Mr.  Bottomley, 
and  a  few  more  of  the  closest  friends  of  Burma 
in  this  country.  Captain  Maung  Aung 
explained  the  aims  of  his  organisation  which 
was  toasted  by  Sao  Boonwaat  who  called  it 
“  the  most  friendly .  of  all  associations.” 
The  toast  to  the  guests  was  proposed  by 
U  Maung  Maung  Ji  with  great  warmth  and 
sincerity.  Lord  Rea,  recently  returned  from 
Burma,  paid  tribute  to  that  country  which 
Mr.  Attlee  said  he  considered  an  “  honorary 
member  of  the  Commonwealth.”  The  func¬ 
tion  was  characterised  by  a  delightful 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  good  will,  and 
«it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  remain  a  yearly 
feature. 
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feeling  the  need  for  contact  with  the  Far  East.  They  intended 
to  seek  an  ally  against  Muslim  power  which  was  then  pressing 
Byzantium  in  its  long  death-struggle,  and  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Europe  from  the  country  where  lay  its  centre — Egypt. 
But  tjie  Vatican  knew  that  plans  for  long-range  encirclement  of 
the  Muslims  were  far  from  reality  as  the  countless  plans  for 
crusades  had  proved  over  and  over  again.  Little  was  known 
of  the  state  of  the  Mongol  Empire,  of  its  real  extension,  resources 
and  population— as  well  of  its  customs,  religion,  ruling  classes 
and  policy.  In  two  following  lectures — forming  the  second 
part  of  the  course — Professor  Olschki  enlarged  on  the  other 
aspect  of  Marco  Polo's  personality  which  historians  had  hitherto 
neglected— that  deriving  from  his  capacity  as  a  Mongol  imperial 
official — probably  in  Kublai  Khan’s  administration  of  state 
monopolies.  Marco's  description  of  the  coastal  cities,  and  his 
way  of  enumerating  and  giving  accounts  of  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  (particularly  the  first)  resources  of  the  Empire  are 
clearly  those  of  a  revenue  officer.  The  state  had,  in  the 
Mongol  Empire  of  Kublai's  days,  the  monopolies  of  salines 
and  iron  mines. 

Professor  Olschki  inferred  that  besides  his  official  position, 
Marco  must  have  performed  the  duties  of  a  personal  adviser  to 
Kublai  Khan — by  whose  personality  he  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  fascinated.  This  would  account  for  his  knowledge  of 
so  many  details  concerning  the  person  of  the  great  Asian  ruler, 
on  one  hand,  and  for  his  interest  in  plants  and  animals. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  part  of  Professor 
Olschki’s  course,  was  that  concerning  Marco  Polo's  observation 
and  accounts  of  the  Empire’s  various  religions.  According  to 
the  lecturer,  the  explorer  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
religious  groups  in  their  continued  efforts  to  secure  tolerance 
and  protection  from  the  great  centralised  empire  that  had 
covered  the  whole  continent.  As  a  revenue  officer,  he  was  able 
to  watch  and  control  their  policy  towards  the  imperial  fisc — 
their  aim  being  to  obtain  exemption  from  taxation  as  an  outward 
manifestation  of  tolerance. 

Marco  never  took  more  than  an  ethnographical  interest  in 
the  doctrines  of  Asian  religions.  Professor  Olschki  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Venetian’s  spirit  of  tolerance  ceased  when 
Islam  was  the  subject.  His  ignorance  was  deliberate — trying 
to  understand  seemed  to  him  almost  a  form  of  acceptation  of 
errors.  Indeed,  Marco  hated  Islam  as  the  one  religion  from 
which  there  were  no  converts  to  Christianity,  and  as  the  great 
armed  foe  of  the  West.  Professor  Olschki  justly  pointed  to  an 
isolated,  yet  characteristic  outburst  of  fanaticism — the  fact  that 
Marco  lays  on  the  Muslim  faith  of  Kublai’s  Minister  of  Finance 
the  blame  for  the  latter’s  corruption,  and  rebellion  against 
his  sovereign. 

Marco  was  one  of  the  last  to  see  the  Tartars  worshipping 
their  primitive  gods  in  the  form  of  felt  statuettes.  He  gives  a 
full  description  of  the  Divine  Family  of  the  earth  god  with  his 
wife  and  children,  as  distinct  from  the  heaven  goddess,  in  the 
fundamental  dualism  of  the  pre-Islamic  religion  of  the  Tartars. 
His  attitude  towards  it  is  as  benevolent  as  towards  all  other  forms 
of  “  idolatry  ”  (under  which  term  Marco  also  classes  Buddhism). 
Polo’s  incapacity  to  understand  Islam  and  to  make  a  distinction 
between  its  sects  finds  a  pleasant  counterpart  in  his  shrewdness 
in  distinguishing  between  the  various  idolaters.  Professor 
Olschki  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  knew  Buddhists  from  Taoists 
very  well,  and  almost  considered  them  as  heretics  (“  Paterini  ”) 
of  one  chief  religion. 

Another  interesting  remark  of  Professor  Olschki’s  was  that 
the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  for  the  transcendent  world  did 
not  escape  Marco.  This  was  natural  in  a  papal  envoy  whose 


chief  job  was  to  explore  the  chances  of  Christian  propaganda  j 
— and  religious  conversion  is  (or  may  seem  to  be)  easiest  where 
the  idea  of  God  does  not  exist.  Christianity  itself  was  the  other 
great  object  of  Marco  Polo’s  attention — not  mere  curiosity.  ] 
Professor  Olschki  has  proved  that  ;7  Milione  contains  the  most  j; 
complete  extant  account  and  survey  of  the  great  network  of 
Christian  Nestorian  churches  which  then  covered  Asia  from  the  I 
Black  Sea  to  the  borders  of  China.  He  had  just  time  to  see  them  I 
and  describe  them— a  few  decades  later  they  had  completely 
disappeared.  This  proves  that  more  exact  knowledge  of 
eastern  Christianity  in  view  of  a  general  reconciliation  of 
Christian  Churches  had  been  the  other  aim  of  his  mission 
and  the  other  important  item  of  his  instructions.  This  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  attempted  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 — and  j 
failed,  after  achievement  on  paper.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  proved  as  disastrous  to  the  unity  of  western 
civilisation  then  as  it  is  today. 

Indian  Press  Commission  Report 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  India's  Press  Commission’s 
report  have  been  released.  Part  Two  deals  with  the  history  of 
Indian  journalism  and  Part  Three  gives  statistical  data  on 
finances,  publication  and  circulation  of  Indian  journals. 

The  second  part  brings  out  the  fact  that  while  there  were 
arrangements  for  circulating  information  during  the  Mauryan 
and  Mughal  empires,  journalism  in  the  modern  sense  began  in  | 
India  with  the  appearance  of  the  British  East  India  Company.  I 
The  first  two  decades  of  the  19th  century  set  the  pattern  of  the 
British  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  Press  in  India.  It 
was  a  liberal  outlook  in  peaceful  times,  alternating  with  tight 
control  during  difficult  phases.  The  reformist  Press  came  into 
being  and  was  associated  with  the  great  name  of  Raja  Ram 
Mohun  Roy. 

The  report  traces  the  development  of  the  Indian  Press  ! 
through  its  various  vicissitudes  until  the  reformist  note  became  j 
a  dominating  factor  with  support  of  great  personalities  like 
Ishwar  Chandra  Vidya  Sagar.  The  second  part  of  the  report 
also  deals  with  developments  in  the  language  Press,  origin  and 
growth  of  news  agencies,  newspaper  associations,  government 
publicity  and  public  relations. 

Results  of  the  sample  survey  of  readership  conducted  by 
the  Press  Commission  are  among  important  items  dealt  with  in 
the  third  part  of  the  report.  They  indicate  that  while  newspapers 
are  read  in  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  households  surveyed,  in  rural 
areas  information  could  circulate  by  word  of  mouth  in  40  per 
cent,  of  an  area.  In  the  case  of  urban  households,  only  20  per 
cent,  take  a  newspaper  but  dissemination  of  news  is  fairly 
widespread.  In  rural  areas  availability  of  a  news  service  on  the 
radio  gives  a  feeling  of  reality  to  the  more  comprehensive  service  j 
provided  by  newspapers. 

Japan  Offers  Fellowships  to  Foreign  Students 

Unesco  reports  that  30  students  from  16  different  countries 
have  this  year  been  awarded  fellowships  to  study  in  Japan  by  j 

the  Japanese  Government.  The  scheme,  which  has  been  j 

started  again  after  a  ten-year  lapse,  is  an  exchange  in  which  | 

Japanese  students  are  invited  each  year  to  study  in  other  countries.  j 

Students  awarded  Japanese  fellowships  form  two  categories  :  | 

those  who  have  studied  Japanese  for  a  year  and  wish  to  enter 
for  a  four-year  course  in  a  Japanese  university  ;  and  those  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Japanese  and  wish  to  take  a 
year’s  post-graduate  course  in  some  special  subject.  All 
university  fees  for  the  scholars  are  paid  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment.Ahich  also  pays  each  student  monthly  20,000  yen  (about 
.S55)  for  living  expenses.  Fellowships  are  awarded  mainly  to 
candidates  from  South-East  Asian  countries. 
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The  Culture  of  South-East  Asia  (The  Heritage  of  India),  by 

Reginald  le  May  (George  Allen  and  Unwin,  425,). 

As  the  sub-title  of  this  book  reveals,  the  civilisation  of  1 
South-East  Asia  is  for  its  author  predominantly  Indian.  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  le  May  quotes  Heine-Geldern  on  the  cist-graves 
of  Sumatra  and  on  that  older  Megalithic  which  like  Hinduism 
later  was  a  cult  of  the  upper  classes  and  prepared  men's  minds 
for  the  Mount  Meru  of  Indianised  courts.  But  there  is  no 
word  on  the  bronze  drums  of  Dong-son  or  their  connection 
with  a  belief  in  a  bridge  to  heaven  (earlier  than  the  Chinvat  of 
the  Aresta  or  the  razor-bridge  of  the  Muslim),  a  bridge  that 
only  the  shaman  could  cross  and  recross  like  the  hero  of  many 
an  Indian  fable  in  search  of  a  cure  for  sickness  or  barrenness. 
Dr.  le  May  is  not  interested  in  Dayak  paintings  or  the  Chou 
influence  on  Dayak  fabrics,  or  the  evolution  of  the  creese  from 
daggers  at  An-yang,  or  the  tissus  a  jonques  of  Sumatra  or  the 
boats  of  Siamese  Malaya  that  resemble  in  remarkable  detail 
the  viking  ship.  The  names  of  Karlgren,  van  der  Hoop  and 
Leroi-Gourhan  do  not  appear  in  these  pages.  For  it  is  the  later 
Indian  influence  that  holds  the  undivided  attention  of  their 
author  ;  and  that  not  its  influence  on  law  or  social  and  political 
structure  or  economic  life  but  its  influence  on  art  and  more 
particularly  on  sculpture.  Nor  indeed  could  the  208  pages  of 
the  letterpress  allow  room  to  deal  with  wider  topics.  What 
the  book  with  its  wealth  of  illustrations  does  provide  is  an 
introduction  in  English  to  a  world  of  art,  well  explored  by  the 
French  and  Dutch  in  their  respective  fields  but  sadly  neglected 
in  Burma  under  British  suzerainty,  inadequately  studied  in 
Siam  and  practically  unknown  in  Chelsea  and  Camden  Town. 
Modestly  the  author  explains  that  he  has  had  in  mind  the 
general  public  who  regard  an  image  of  Buddha  as  unlucky  and 
a  Hindu  god  as  “  heathenish,”  and  so  his  opening  chapter 
contrasts  the  material  art  of  Europe  with  the  spiritual  art  of 
Asia,  though  whimsically  he  cites  as  a  work  that  is  wine  to  the 
spirit  not  a  Buddha  from  Ajanta  or  a  goddess  from  Ellora  but 
the  huge  “  greenery  yallery  ”  Lohan  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  figure  that  is  a  marvel  of  ceramic  technique  but  quite  earthy 
beside  a  picture  by  Giotto,  Perhaps,  too,  if  Buddhist  sculpture 
did  not  preoccupy  him.  Dr.  le  May  might  have  hesitated  to 
describe  as  purely  spiritual  an  art  that  could  carve  so  sensuously 
the  female  figures  of  Ellora  and  the  Maithuna  couple  from 
Konarak.  In  his  historical  survey  of  the  region  an  allusion  to 
ancestor-worship  in  Bali  might  have  been  expanded  into  a 
statement  that  pre-Indian  religion  left  traces  everywhere  in 
South-East  Asia  and  must  have  provided  a  local  basis  for  the 
deified  kings  of  later  Sivaite  courts. 

Sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  Burma  and  23  to  the  Malay 
peninsula.  To  Java  and  Bali  only  20  pages  are  assigned  though 
they  are  among  the  easiest  pages  of  the  book,  partly  perhaps 
because  the  material  has  been  so  well  sifted  and  labelled  by 
Dutch  and  French  scholars  and  partly  because  the  islands  had 
the  charm  of  novelty  for  the  writer.  Yet  it  is  when  he  comes 
back  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  to  Siam  and  Cambodia,  that  he 
is  most  at  home.  Prefacing  a  chapter  on  the  Classic  Period  in 
•Cambodia  with  a  quotation  from  Osbert  Sitwell’s  delightful 
travel-book  Escape  with  Me,  Dr.  le  May  rightly  praises  the 
restoration  work  that  the  French  learnt  from  the  Dutch  in 
Java  :  I  remember  a  Dutch  archaeologist  telling  me  how 
photography  helped  the  work  of  sorting  out  fragments  of  carving, 
photo  snips  being  easier  to  arrange  in  a  jig-saw  puzzle  than 
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heavy  blocks  of  stone.  The  apt  description  of  Angkor  as 
covering  an  area  three  quarters  of  the  size  of  Paris  brings  home 
the  stupendous  greatness  of  this  wonder  of  the  world.  But  I 
fancy  that  like  all  his  predecessors  Dr.  le  May  is  too  overcome 
by  its  magnificence  to  criticise  detail.  “  No  mere  slave,”  he 
writes,  ”  could  have  begun  to  execute  one  piece  of  sculpture  at 
Angkor.”  Perhaps,  and  admitted  that  Angkor  is  one  of  the 
supreme  achievements  of  the  human  spirit,  yet  hunting  there 
for  individual  specimens  of  perfect  art  is  like  ransacking  one 
of  the  biggest  curio-shops  in  the  world.  Many  figures  are  hewn 
with  a  perfunctory  chisel.  Panels  and  frames  are  carved 
luxuriantly  and  without  restraint  as  wooden  doors  had  been 
carved  before  them  and  not  as  the  stone  medium  requires. 
The  ubiquitous  Apsaras  are  often  so  lightly  cut  that  they  look 
more  like  a  tracing.  But  nowhere  is  there  greater  carving  than 
the  bas-reliefs  in  the  corridors  of  Bayon  and  Angkor  Wat  or 
two  headless  statues  of  female  divinities  in  the  little  temple  of 
Banteai  Kdei.  One  reader,  at  least,  owes  Dr.  le  May  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  recalling  these  delights.  We  can  only  pray 
that  political  changes  will  spare  them. 

R.  O.  WiNSTEDT 

Primitive  India  by  Vitold  de  Golish  {Harrap,  305.) 

The  author  and  his  five  companions,  all  architects, 
originally  set  out  for  India  to  bring  back  documentation  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  various  forms  of  religious 
architecture  to  be  found  there.  Their  researches  led  them  back 
from  monument  to  monument  until  finally  they  were  on  the 
trail  of  the  first  stone  temples.  It  was  then  that  they  encountered 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  other  India,  the  India  of 
the  primitive  tribes,  as  remote  from  present-day  life  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries.  These  peoples  have  remained  virtually 
untouched  by  the  pressure  of  the  various  civilisations  which  have 
reached  high  degrees  of  development  around  them.  Not  only 
have  they  remained  apart  from  these  powerful  forces,  but  their 
own  development  has  come  to  an  end,  their  arts  and  techniques 
have  ceased  to  progress  and  some  of  the  tribes,  such  as  the 
Todas  have  dwindled  rapidly  in  number.  Thrown  back  upon 
their  own  resources,  rigorously  preserving  their  traditional 
characteristics,  permitting  no  innovations  of  any  kind,  these 
primitive  people  present,  according  to  the  author,  a  picture  of 
society  in  the  first  ages  of  humanity. 

The  present  book  is  a  graphic  introduction  to  four  of  these 
tribes — the  Bondos,  Gadabas,  Kanis  and  Todas.  Each  of  these 
live  in  a  world  circumscribed  by  taboos,  religious  rites  and  by 
the  fear  of  unknown  and  unseen  things.  But  the  enchantment 
and  mystery  surrounding  these  peoples,  the  slight  threads  which 
link  them  with  other  races  and  which  perhaps  may  provide  clues 
to  many  anthropological  mysteries  have  yet  to  be  carefully 
untangled.  But  this  was  not  the  task  of  the  author.  Instead, 
he  has  set  down,  in  40  pages  of  text  and  over  80  entrancing 
photographs,  much  of  the  enchantment  which  these  people 
evoke  in  the  traveller  from  the  western  world.  A  great  deal 
has  already  been  written  about  two  of  these  tribes — the  Bondos 
and  the  Todas — detailed,  scholarly  accounts  which  are 
familiar  to  students  of  Indian  anthropology,  but  for  an 
eloquent  and  poignant  introduction  to  these  little-known 
people,  this  book  is  surely  unique.  Incidentally,  the  translation 
by  Nadine  Peppard  has  been  skilfully  done. 

S.  K.  R. 
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Operation  Waste  hy  Philippe  de  Pirey  (,Arco,  15j.) 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  the  author  volunteered  for  three 
years’  service  as  a  colonial  commando  paratrooper  in  the 
French  Army  in  the  Far  East.  From  a  record  (presumably  a 
diary)  of  personal  experiences  strung  together  by  a  very  loose 
background  narrative  de  Pirey  has  set  down  the  poilu's  war 
in  Indo-China  as  he  saw  it. 

The  translator.  Miss  Pamela  Search,  has  caught  well  the 
awkward,  self-consciously  jovial  yet  basically  sensitive  manner 
of  a  quite  unliterary  late  adolescent  violently  pitchforked  into 
battle.  And,  assuming  the  translation’s  accuracy,  the  book  is 
both  impressive  and  terrible. 

Twentieth  century  war  with  its  attendant  horrors  has 
become  so  familiar  to  us  that  this  boy's  record  of  stupidity, 
filth,  disease,  brutality  and  death  with  their  complementary 
virtues  of  courage  and  endurance  might  be  considered  un¬ 
important  and  even  humdrum.  The  disillusion  of  war  is  old 
stuff  indeed.  But  on  occasions  the  anger  of  a  fresh  voice,  the 
truth  of  a  recording  eye  break  through.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  Operation  Waste  is  the  author’s  ability  to  step  back  and 
to  record  events  simply  as  they  happened.  The  bubbles  of 
importance  set  up  by  civilians  who  watch  from  afar  and  by 
professional  generals  everywhere,  are  unceremoniously  exploded, 
in  contempt  and  derision.  It  is  easy  to  see  why,  in  France,  the 
book  has  been  a  best-seller. 

It  is  also  salutary  if  discomforting  to  be  told  in  these  days 
of  profitable  memoirs  about  the  atrocities  of  one's  ex-enemies 
that  similar  deeds  are  also  perpetrated  in  one’s  own  cause. 
Included  among  the  less  pleasing  aspects  of  the  French  Army's 
campaign  were  torture,  the  murder  of  women  and  children  and 
cannibalism  (for  fun,  not  from  necessity).  War  may,  as  its 
apologists  are  so  fond  of  telling  us,  bring  out  the  best  in  many 
people.  But  it  also  brings  out  the  worst,  and  there  are  no 

limits,  given  time,  place  and  opportunity,  to  what  individuals 

will  allow  themselves  to  do  once  the  process  of  brutalisation  sets 

in.  For  war  is  a  promoter  of  individual  evil,  whatever  or  whom¬ 
ever  it  involves.  That  is  the  simple  message  of  this  young 
soldier’s  testament.  No  wonder  it  has  stirred  the  conscience 
of  his  countrymen.  Ian  Le  Maistre 

Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  Vol.  1, 1926-36;  Vol.  II,  1937-38; 

Vol.  Ill,  1939-41  {Lawrence  and  Wishart,  6s.  each  volume.) 

These  are  the  first  three  volumes  in  a  series  of  five  volumes 
giving  the  first  completely  authoritative  English  translation  of 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  The  series  is  based  on  the  Chinese  edition  which  has 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  Commission  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  and  in  which  the  author  himself  has 
revised  the  entire  material  and  made  such  alterations  and 
amplifications  as  he  deemed  necessary.  The  arrangement  of 
the  material  has  been  strictly  chronological  so  that  the  first 

volume  covers  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  and  the  revolutionary  civil  wars,  while  the 
next  two  cover  the  years  of  resistance  to  Japanese  aggression 
up  to  1941.  The  publishers  have  made  it  clear  that  not  every¬ 
thing  that  Mao  has  written  has  been  included  in  the  series — much 

was  lost  during  the  years  of  war  and,  rather  strangely,  some  articles 
which  have  had  wide  circulation  in  China  have  been  excluded 

by  the  wishes  of  the  author.  The  translators  have  been  at  pains 
to  keep  the  introductory  notes  to  each  article  as  given  in  the 
Chinese  edition,  and  any  notes  which  they  might  have  added 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  what  might  be 

called  the  Bible  of  Chinese  Communism,  a  work  which  portrays 
the  evolution  of  the  mind  and  political  philosophy  of  the  man 
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who  holds  the  key  to  the  future  of  a  very  large  and  populous 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  work  to  be  studied  with  care  if  wt 
are  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  China  and  how  her 
cooperation  in  international  affairs  might  be  best  secured  and,  if 
the  western  reader  should  find  much  that  seems  repetitive  of 
banal  generalities,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author 
was  then  addressing  very  varied  and  widely  scattered  audiences 
at  a  time  when  in  Communist  eyes  they  had  to  be  grounded  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  creed. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  an  article  “  Analysis  of  the 
Classes  in  Chinese  Society  ”  in  which  the  significance  of  the 
poorer  section  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  in  the  movement  is 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  “  semi-proletariat  ” 
which  includes  the  peasantry.  Next  we  have  a  report  on  peasant 
risings  in  Hunan  in  which  the  necessity  for  harsh  measures  as  a 
method  of  righting  wrongs  is  discussed.  “  To  right  a  wrong  it  is 
necessary  to  exceed  the  proper  limits.”  Also  in  this  volume  is  a 
statement  on  Chiang  Kai-shek's  promise  made  after  the  famous 
Sian  incident,  when  he  was  put  under  arrest  by  two  Kuomintang 
army  chiefs,  to  reorganise  the  Kuomintang  and  form  a  united 
front  against  Japan  in  which  the  Red  Army’s  cooperation  would 
be  enlisted.  Mao  claimed  that  the  Communists  had  striven 
towards  a  settlement  and  a  united  front  and  that  the  Party  had  a 
reputation  for  honouring  its  promises. 

Two  important  essays,  based  on  lectures  delivered  in  Yenan, 
are  aimed  at  correcting  a  doctrinaire  tendency  which  appeared 
in  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Through  the  years  of  the 
early  Japanese  aggression,  Mao  was  always  emphatic  on  the 
need  for  national  unity.  But  he  did  not  encourage  his  followers 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  achieving  all  their  aims  through 
the  united  front.  As  long  ago  as  1938  he  presented  a  report  on 
the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  war  in  which  he 
concluded  :  “  Thus  we  are  able  to  form  a  strong  nucleus  among 

the  people  of  the  whole  country  in  order  to  win  victory  in  resisting 
Japan  and  to  build  up  a  new  China.  Comrades,  if  only  we 

unite,  we  can  certainly  reach  this  goal.”  To  many  of  his 
admirers  today,  these  words  may  have  a  prophetic  ring  ;  to 
anyone  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  and  aware  of  the  worsening 
situation  in  the  Kuomintang,  they  may  seem  a  statement  of  the 

inevitable. 

Mao’s  statements  on  the  international  situation  in  1939 
and  after  all  follow  the  recognised  pattern  of  Russian  Communists. 
He  shows  himself  an  apt  pupil  of  his  Marxist  teachers  and  it  is 
not  until  the  actual  achievement  of  power  that  the  world  is  to 
learn  of  the  distinctive  character  Communism  in  China  is 
taking.  In  the  volumes  under  review  that  time  is  still  far  off,  but 
we  must  admit  that  the  author  has  always  had  a  clear  purpose 
and  knew  how  to  set  about  its  realisation.  That  the  two 
volumes  to  come  will  assume  more  significance  as  the  period  of 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  approaches  should  not  in  any 

way  detract  from  the  value  of  the  early  writings  which  show  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  one  of  the  makers  of  history  of 
our  time.  Tan  Ah-tah 

Understanding  the  Japanese  Mind  by  James  Clark  Moloney, 

M.D.  {New  York,  Philosophical  Library,  S3.50) 

The  Japanese  have  for  so  long  been  regarded  as  mysterious, 

inscrutable  and  unpredictable  that  any  writer  who  claims  to 

have  found  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  their  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  at  least  merits  attention.  Such  is  the  claim  made  by 
Dr.  Moloney,  an  American  psychoanalyst,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  somewhat  disjointed  and  ill-balanced,  but  nevertheless 
uncommonly  interesting  book. 

Dr.  Moloney  begins  by  quoting  Freud’s  observation  that 

“  it  does  not  seem  as  if  man  could  be  brought  by  any  sort  of 
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I  influence  to  change  his  nature  into  that  of  the  ants  ;  he  will 
;  always,  one  imagines,  defend  his  claim  to  individual  freedom 
■  against  the  will  of  the  multitude.”  In  fact,  however,  as  the 
'  author  points  out,  the  behaviour  of  the  Japanese  displays  many 
'  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ant-hill,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  he 
proceeds  to  examine  the  applicability  of  Freudian  concepts 
and  techniques  to  such  a  society.  He  musters  considerable 
evidence  to  suggest  that,  in  the  process  of  being  imported  into 
Japan  and  syncretised  with  the  traditional  culture,  Freudian 
psychoanalysis  has  been  so  completely  transformed  that,  in 
spite  of  certain  superficial  resemblances,  what  is  now  practised 
under  this  name  is  in  many  respects  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  the  basic  tenets  of  the  western  original.  Thus,  instead  of 
“  seeking  to  free  the  individual  from  his  inner  thongs,”  as  the 
Occidental  psychoanalyst  does,  the  Japanese  practitioner  seeks 
in  fact  to  tighten  these  restraints.  For,  according  to  Dr. 
Moloney,  the  Japanese  do  not  think  in  terms  of  the  individual 
person,  viewing  him  only  as  one  insignificant  component  of 
the  super-individual  which  is  Japan  itself. 

Stated  thus  baldly  it  may  appear  that  Dr.  Moloney's 
contribution  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  dignifying  (or 
degrading)  the  obvious  with  an  abundance  of  jargon.  But  in 
the  numerous  subsidiary  observations  which  he  makes  regarding, 
for  example,  the  Japanese  concept  of  coevality  and  their  habit  of 
psychologically  identifying  themselves  with  their  enemies,  he 
has  some  interesting  ideas  to  offer.  Moreover,  he  is  under  no 
illusion  as  to  the  superficiality  of  the  supposed  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  under  the  Occupation.  Such  rigid  and  deeply 
ingrained  patterns  of  thought  as  those  which  he  describes  cannot 
be  changed  by  a  mere  command  to  be  democratic  and  to  attach 
greater  dignity  and  worth  to  the  individual.  Whether  it  needs 
the  whole  array  of  Freudian  terminology  to  demonstrate  this 
truth  is  perhaps  open  to  question,  but  if  by  such  means  its 

importance  is  brought  home  more  forcibly  in  influential  quarters 
it  is  well  that  this  book  has  been  written.  Charles  Fisher 

Japanese  No  Plays  hy  Toki  Zemm aro  (  Tokyo:  Japan  Travel  Bureau) 
The  years  since  the  war  have  seen  much  progress  in  this 
valuable  series,  intended  primarily  to  give  the  visitor  to  Japan 

something  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  main  aspects  of  the 
culture  which  he  meets.  Some  volumes  of  the  library  have  been 
added  to  and  revised,  others  completely  rewritten.  , 

The  new  version  of  the  volume  on  No,  published  in  June, 
1954,  reaches  a  high  standard  of  technical  efficiency.  The 
illustrations,  comprising  seven  colour  plates  and  150  black  and 
white  photographs  tell  the  story  excellently  ;  they  range  from 
pictures  of  the  text  and  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  (a  page  of  the  score,  reduced  to  western 
connotation  might  have  been  included  with  advantage),  to 
action  scenes  of  individual  plays.  The  text,  however,  with 

occasional  quaintnesses  in  the  English,  suffers  from  its  nature, 
for  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Japanese  of  Professor  Toki,  and 
although  quite  adequate  as  a  handy  guide  of  what  to  exr>ect  for 
the  stranger  on  the  spot,  it  fails  in  such  more  general  passages 
as  that  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  convey  the  essence  of  No 

—the  calm  of  order  and  dignity,  and  the  solemnity  of  religion  and 
ritual :  but  here,  the  illustrations  come  into  their  own,  and  help 

to  elucidate  what' the  words  cannot,  in  the  case  of  the  reader 
who  is  not  able  to  draw  on  first-hand  experience.  One  of  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  No  lies  in  its  faculty  for  inducing  a 
catharsis  even  in  one  who  does  not  comprehend  the  dialogue. 

The  Travel  Bureau  would  indeed  aid  our  general  under¬ 
standing  of  Japan's  theatre  if  it  were  to  publish  volumes  on  the 
component  arts— Japanese  singing,  music  and  the  dance. 

Geoffrey  Bownas 
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Jinnah  by  Hector  Bolitho  (John  Murray,  18j.) 

In  her  India  and  the  Awakening  East*  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  relates  how  she  heard  in  Karachi  that 

“  an  English  writer.  Hector  Bolitho,  whom  the  Government 
had  asked  to  come  to  Pakistan  to  write  the  life  of  Jinnah, 
had  not  been  able  to  get  Miss  Jinnah  to  let  him  look  at 
any  of  her  brother's  papers  which  are  in  her  possession 
and  which  of  course  contain  the  basic  material  for  a 
biography.” 

In  view  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  chatty  style  and  her  annoyance  at 
Miss  Jinnah  for  breaking  an  engagement,  this  cannot  by  itself 
be  taken  too  seriously.  She  goes  on  : 

“  This  seems  a  phy,  for  the  story  of  this  strange, 
difficult,  brilliant  man  should  be  written,” 
evidently  assuming  that  the  English  writer  would  have  to  throw 
in  his  hand. 

But  Mr.  Bolitho  did  not  give  in.  He  has  written  his  book 
and  he  has  written  it  without  the  help  of  Miss  Jinnah.  For, 
had  she  offered  the  most  perfunctory  cooperation,  her  name 
would  assuredly  have  been  among  the  three  dozen  or  so  singled 

out  by  the  author  for  special  acknowledgements.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  reason  for  this  boycott.  A  possible 

answer  may  lie  in  Miss  Jinnah's  fluctuating  relations  with  the 
Government  which  invited  Mr.  Bolitho  to  Pakistan  and  whose 
help  has  given  his  book  at  least  a  semi-official  status.  Whatever 
the  facts  may  be,  this  biography  remains  perforce  a  padded 
skeleton  which,  we  hope,  Mr.  Bolitho  will  in  the  not  too  distant 

future  be  able  to  fill  out  and  expand  into  a  satisfactorily 
documented  study. 

For  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  was  a  remarkable  individual. 
He  was  neither  a  man  of  the  people  nor  a  prince  of  magnanimity 
and  charm.  His  faults  were  so  glaringly  obvious  and  his  follow¬ 
ing  so  devoted  in  spite  of  them  that  his  personality  was  an 
immediate  source  of  interest  to  anyone  with  more  than  a  passing 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  it  was  possible  to  come  only 
so  near  before  a  warning  growl  sent  one  packing.  And  if, 

then,  one  saw  any  closer,  the  image  of  Jinnah  became  more 

confused,  the  human  being  behind  the  mask  even  less  distinct. 

For  here  was  an  ascetic  who  lived  in  luxury,  a  puritan  who  dis¬ 
liked  religion,  a  Muslim  Nationalist  who  could  spieak  only  in 
English,  an  incorruptible  who  loved  power  but  stood  aloof 
from  the  scramble  for  it.  In  his  daily  life  he  was  petty  minded 
and  mean.  In  public  he  was  often  arrogant  and  contemptuous. 

He  possessed  a  fine  intellect  though  little  intelligence  and  he  had 

no  real  understanding  of  human  motives  and  problems.  Yet 

he  was  a  great  man.  Why  ? 

It  is  a  measure  of  Mr.  Bolitho's  achievement  that,  with 
such  sketchy  material  at  his  disposal,  he  goes  some  way  towards 
answering  this  question.  He  emphasises  Jinnah’s  utter  loneli¬ 
ness  all  his  life  and  his  resulting  inability  to  achieve  any  sort 

of  contact  at  purely  human  levels.  Numerous  examples  are 

*  Hutchinson  15j. 
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given  of  the  Qaid-i-Azzam’s  scrupulous  honesty,  incorruptibility 
and  almost  exaggerated  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  for 
constitutional  method.  These  can  be  the  marks  of  lesser  mortals 
however.  And,  in  a  sense,  it  was  the  lesser  mortal  in  Jinnah, 
nursing  his  despair  and  immersed  in  abstract  legal  problems  in 
London,  who  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  by  a  man  of 
acuter  intelligence  and  perception  but  of  lesser  stature,  Liaqat 
Ali  Khan.  It  was  he  who  persuaded  Jinnah  to  return  to  India, 
for  it  was  he  who  realised  that  Jinnah,  once  convinced  of  the 
rightness  of  a  cause  with  which  he  could  completely  identify 
himself,  as  he  had  done  when  working  for  Hindu-Muslim 
friendship,  would  summon  all  the  reserves  of  his  strength  to 
fight  for  its  fulfilment.  Jinnah  did  not  love  his  fellow  beings. 
But  he  had  an  intuitive  feeling  for  abstract  justice  which 
coincided  with  the  aspirations  of  his  people,  the  then  Muslims 
of  India,  and  a  fanatical  single-mindedness  of  purpose  with 
which  he  led  them  to  victory  and  to  the  creation  of  a  new  nation. 

Mr.  Bolitho  can  hardly  avoid  overplaying  his  hand  through¬ 
out  his  book.  Too  many  sentences  start  with  the  words 
“  There  is  no  record  of  Jinnah’s  reaction  to  .  .  .”  or  “  It  might 
be  that,  if  he  was  present  ...”  A  number  of  anecdotes,  too, 
which  the  author  admits  are  quite  possibly  fictitious  are  quoted 
at  length  and  too  often.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  padding 
has  to  consist  of  these  vague  digressions. 

It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Bolitho  should  weigh  the  scales 
against  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  relating  its  disputes 
with  the  Muslim  League.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  adopt, 
designedly,  it  would  seem,  the  same  attitude  towards  Gandhi 
as  did  the  subject  of  his  biography — that  of  irritation  and 
incomprehension.  It  is,  for  example,  an  extraordinary  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Gandhi  had  retired  into  “  mysticism  ”  in  1947, 
ignoring  a  little  later  his  very  material  part  in  quelling  the 
Calcutta  riots.  Ian  Le  Maistre 

The  Temple  Tiger  and  More  Man-Eaters  of  Kumaon  by  Jim 

Corbett  {Oxford  University  Press  :  Geoffrey  Cuntberlege, 

12s.  6d.) 

The  latest  of  Jim  Corbett’s  books  on  his  unique  experiences 
and  adventures  in  the  Indian  jungles  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  enjoy  a  good  animal  story.  The  book  opens  with  the  tale 
of  the  Temple  Tiger  of  Dabidhura,  no  man-eater  but  an 
impudent  animal  with  a  sense  of  humour,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  charmed  life,  and  it  concludes  with  the  most  wonderful 
story  of  all,  that  of  the  Talla  Des  Man-Eater.  In  an  epilogue, 
the  author  invites  the  reader  to  check  the  facts  by  a  personal 
visit  to  Talla  Kote  in  the  Almora  District  where  he  will  no  doubt 
meet  some  of  the  many  villagers  who  had  a  grandstand  view 
of  the  pursuit  and  eventual  killing  of  this  remarkable  beast. 

Farrukhsiyar 

Round  About  India  by  John  Seymour  {Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 

18j.) 

John  Seymour  has  the  happy  gift,  rare  in  writers  of  travel 
literature,  of  making  himself  completely  at  home  with  the 
people  he  encounters  in  .the  lands  he  visits,  not  merely  accepting 
their  hospitality  and  sampling  their  habits  and  customs,  but 
becoming  one  of  them  for  the  time  being.  In  his  second  volume 
on  his  travels  he  tells  us  of  how  he  arrived  at  a  South  Indian 
port  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  crew  of  a  small  sailing  vessel, 
completely  baffling  the  official  who  had  to  deal  with  him  at  the 
port.  He  goes  on  to  describe  his  experiences  in  the  south  of 
India,  and  it  is  so  good  to  find  him  discovering  and  appreciating 
much  about  the  south  that  the  ordinary  traveller  never  hears 
of  and  to  read  of  places  and  people  that  recall  the  reviewer's 
own  days  in  those  parts.  He  tells  us  something  of  the  old 


Christian  Church  of  India  and  of  the  unusual  community  of 
Jews  in  Cochin  (many  of  whom  are  now  migrating  to  Israel  after 
centuries  of  happy  existence  in  Malabar).  But  his  interest  is 
not  limited  to  the  south  for  he  also  travelled  north  and  visited 
the  Telugu  country  and  Wardha,  the  scene  of  an  experiment  in 
Basic  Education  on  the  Gandhian  pattern,  before  finding  his 
way  to  Delhi  and  taking  a  small  part  in  one  of  the  Community 
Projects  now  so  much  in  the  news.  Altogether  he  discovered 
a  great  deal  to  enchant  him  and  the  readers  of  his  book. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

This  is  Kashmir  by  Pearce  Gervis  {Cassell,  25^.) 

If  you  are  looking  for  any  light  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  issue  that  has  provided  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
with  one  of  its  major  problems,  you  will  not  get  it  here.  But 
for  some  hours  of  pleasant  relaxation  I  can  certainly  commend 
this  book.  Mr.  Gervis  knows  Kashmir  really  well.  He  gives 
interesting  background  information  on  the  country’s  legendary 
and  historical  past  and  on  the  present  way  of  life  of  ordinary 
people  whom  most  of  the  world  only  knows  as  colourful 
illustrations  for  travel  talks  and  articles.  He  draws  some  very 
good  pen  pictures  of  Kashmiri  characters  he  has  come  across. 
He  tells  us  the  story  behind  some  of  the  beautiful  articles  that 
travellers  bring  away  from  Kashmir  as  souvenirs — the  woodwork, 
the  carpets,  the  shawls  and  the  jewels.  He  also  takes  us  on 
some  delightful  excursions,  including  a  trip  to  the  cave  of 
Amarnath,  the  striking  grotto  in  which,  tradition  has  it,  the  god 
Shiva  and  his  consort  Parvati  found  their  Eden.  There  are  two 
colour  plates  and  24  pages  of  photographs  by  the  author  as  well 
as  a  map  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  most  readable  volume. 

Farrukhsiyar 

The  Sunburnt  Country.  Profile  of  Australia.  Edited  by  Ian 

Bevan  {Collins,  ISj.) 

In  this  volume  seventeen  leading  Australian  writers  have 
collaborated  to  tell  us  about  their  country,  its  development  and 
its  way  of  life.  It  makes  a  most  impressive  symposium  to  which 
Gilbert  Murray  has  provided  an  introduction,  and  the  contri¬ 
butors  include  Chester  Wilmot,  Colin  Wills,  Paul  Brickhill  and  Jack 
Fingleton  (whose  subject  of  course  is  cricket).  One  is  particu¬ 
larly  struck  by  the  contribution  that  Australians  have  made 
to  the  literature,  art  and  culture  of  the  English  speaking  world. 
Dozens  of  people  from  the  sparsely  populated  island  continent 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  Britain  are  Australians,  a 
sure  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  young  nation  that  has  reached 
maturity  in  the  Antipodes.  D.S.P. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

IN  matters  political  or  economic  concerning  Asia,  Japan  has  to  be 
accorded  special  attention,  since  her  history,  industrialisation  and 
economic  development  set  her  apart  from  the  remainder  of  Asia. 
The  sort  of  generalisations  which  can  be  used  for  the  countries  of  the 
region  often  do  not  apply  to  Japan.  Kenneth  Younger,  M.P.,  in 
his  article  “  Question  Marks  over  Japan  ”  in  January’s  Socialist 
Commentary  (London),  tries  to  make  clear  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  contradictory  and  anomalous  things  that  have  taken  place  in 
post-war  Japan.  Immediately  after  the  war  the  Americans  encour¬ 
aged  western  democracy  to  flourish  in  Japan,  and  it  received  a  good 
response,  now,  by  their  emphasis  on  defence  and  rearmament,  they 
are  unwittingly  encouraging  the  right-wing  militarist  clement  to 
“  recover  its  power,  despite  a  widespread  and  .  .  .  deep  anti-militarist 
feeling  in  the  country.”  But,  says,  Mr.  Younger,  the  changed 
position  on  the  Asian  mainland  “  seems  virtually  to  preclude  any 
solution  of  Japan’s  problems  by  way  of  military  venture.”  Although 
the  author  concludes  that  Japan  must  trade  with  China,  he  says 
nothing  about  her  markets  in  South-East  Asia. 
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undistinguished  novels — Ta'  Putus  di-Rundung  Malang  (Mis¬ 
fortune  Unceasing)  (1929)  a  tale  of  an  orphaned  brother  and 
sister  ill-treated  by  an  uncle — both  leave  the  uncle,  the  sister 
killing  herself  when  the  brother  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
a  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent — on  his  release  from  prison  the 
brother  becomes  a  seaman  and  after  much  wandering  drowns  ; 
Dian  jang  tak  Kundjung  Padam  (The  Candle  Burns  On),  a  revival 
of  the  forced  marriage  theme — a  young  girl  is  made  to  marry  a 
wealthy  Arab — the  elopement  planned  by  the  hero  fails  and  the 
girl  commits  suicide — the  hero  becomes  a  hermit,  the  story  ending 
with  his  helping  an  eloping  couple  to  escape  pursuit ;  Anak  perawan 
disarang  Penjamun  (A  Maid  in  a  Robbers’  Nest),  an  unconvincing 
tale  of  a  young  girl  who  comes  to  live  for  a  year  with  a  band  of 
bandits  who  are  subsequently  all  except  one  captured  or  killed — 
with  the  surviving  bandit  the  young  girl  visits  her  dying  mother — 
the  smile  of  the  mother  brings  the  surviving  bandit  to  reform  and 
prosperity  ;  and  Lajar  Terkembang  (In  Full  Sail),  telling  of  two 
sisters,  one  becoming  a  women’s  leader  and  rejecting  marriage, 
the  other,  not  given  to  political  activity,  marrying  a  doctor 
both  had  met  as  a  student — the  married  sister  succumbs  to 
tuberculosis  but  before  dying  she  expresses  the  wish  that  the 
elder  sister  should  take  her  place  as  wife  to  her  husband — the 
wish  is  fulfilled. 

The  opinions  of  Sutan  Takdir  Alisjahbana  were  also  rejected 
by  the  poet  Amir  Hamzah  (nephew  of  the  Sultan  of  Langkah) 
whose  verse,  essentially  religious  in  character  and  without  the 
revolutionary  sentiments  of  Mohammad  Yamin  and  Rustam 
Effendi,  is  generally  recognised  as  the  most  successful  con¬ 
temporary  employment  of  the  phonetic  and  semantic  qualities 
of  the  Indonesian  language. 

Despite  differences  of  outlook  Takdir  Alisjahbana,  Amir 
Hamzah,  and  Sanusi  Pane,  together  with  Armijn  Pane,  brother 
of  Sanusi  Pane,  jointly  established  in  1933  the  monthly  magazine 
Pudjangga  Baru  (the  New  Intellectual)  with  the  aim  of  “  promot¬ 
ing  a  new  dynamic  spirit  for  the  creation  of  a  new,  united 
Indonesian  culture.”  If  the  founding  of  the  Pudjangga  Baru 
did  not  introduce  a  new  era  in  Indonesian  literature  this  joint 
project  of  the  then  foremost  literary  figures  did  indicate  a 
common  bond  of  nationalist  sentiment,  an  outcome  of  the 
turbulent  political  events  of  the  preceding  decade. 

However,  neither  the  circumstances  of  a  more  stringent 
political  repression  from  1928  onwards  nor  the  nature  of  the 
personal  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  group  were  conducive 
to  any  new  significant  literary  development.  The  Pudjangga 
Baru  provided  a  forum  for  the  Westernism  of  Takdir  Alisjahbana 
and  the  easternism  of  Sanusi  Pane  and  presented  to  a  very 
limited  circle  of  intellectual  readers  erudite  articles  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  art  in  general.  No  approach  was  evolved  to  the 
problems  arising  from  the  increasing  Europeanisation  of  style 
and  theme. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  Indonesian  writers 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  were,  almost  without 
exception,  the  small  group  of  intellectuals  produced  by  the 
limited  Dutch  educational  facilities  available  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  more  oriented  towards  European  (or  Dutch)  literature 
than  to  elements  of  Indonesian  culture.  In  his  play  Manusia 
Baru  (The  New  Man)  written  in  1939  Sanusi  Pane,  modifying 
his  former  views,  advocated  a  synthesis  of  East  and  West 
interpreted  as  traditional  spiritual  values  and  modern  materialist 
values,  but  this  stand  was  distinct  from  the  prevailing  outlook. 

Unexpectedly  enough  it  was  the  Dutch  authoress  Szekely- 
Lulofs  who  dealt  with  the  Indonesian  scene  in  her  novel  Rubber 
with  more  realism  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  pre-war  Indonesian 
novel,  and,  no  less  ironically,  it  was  the  Dutch  writer  du  Perron 


who  in  1939  urged  Indonesian  literary  aspirants  “  to  look  more 
to  their  own  Borobudur  and  Ardjuna  Wiwaha  and  to  study 
their  own  legends  before  looking  further  afield.” 

The  novel  Belenggu  (The  Chain),  ill-written  by  Armijn  Pane 
in  1939  illustrated  the  justification  for  du  Perron's  observations. 
Symbolistically  titled  the  story  (written  in  an  Indonesian  that  is 
Dutch  in  sentence  construction)  is  of  a  most  un-Indoncsian 
domestic  triangle  of  a  doctor  whose  marriage  for  no  real  reason 
is  unsatisfactory — the  doctor  establishes  an  extra-marital 
relationship — the  mistress,  after  a  conversation  with  the  wife, 
leaves  for  the  unlikely  destination  of  New  Caledonia — a  recon¬ 
ciliation  proves  impossible  and  the  three  go  on  living  separate 
lives  but  somehow  or  other  bound  forever  by  the  invisible  bonds 
of  a  past  relationship.  On  this  note  of  alienation  from  things 
Indonesian  the  formative  pre-war  period  of  Indonesian  literature 
closed. 

During  the  four  years  of  Japanese  occupation  from  1941 
to  1945  the  Japanese  authorities,  whilst  elevating  Indonesian 
to  the  status  of  an  official  language,  rigorously  prevented  the 
publication  of  anything  that  was  not  propaganda  for  the  Greater 
Asian  Co-prosperity  Sphere.  It  was  only  after  1945,  following 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
succeeding  struggle  against  Dutch  troops  that  the  development 
of  Indonesian  literature  was  resumed  by  a  new  generation  of 
young  writers. 

Of  the  poetry  of  this  period  the  most  spectacular  came  from 
the  late  Chairil  Anwar,  who  died  of  typhus  in  1949  at  the  early 
age  of  27.  Born  in  Sumatra  in  1922  Chairil  Anwar  began 
writing  shortly  after  his  coming  to  Djakarta  having  had  only 
two  years  of  secondary  education,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  produced  a  distinctive  type  of  verse  that  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  contemporary  Indonesian 
writing.  By  discarding  conventional  forms,  both  Indonesian 
and  European,  and  by  disregarding  all  rules  of  syntax 
Chairil  Anwar  evolved  a  style  characterised  by  almost 
staccato  phrasing  that  gave  an  incisive  imagery  to  all  his  poems. 

The  pronounced  difference  between  the  style  employed  by 
Chairil  Anwar  and  that  more  or  less  common  to  all  pre-war 
Indonesian  poets  is  illustrated  by  the  comparison  given  by 
Professor  Teeuw  in  his  book  Pokok  dan  Tokoh  dalam  Kesusteraan 
Indonesia  Baru  of  descriptions  of  a  sunrise  by  pre-war  poets  : 

Tedja  dan  djerawat  masih  gemilang,  memuramkan  bintang  mulia 
raja  .  .  . 

Fadjar  di-timur  datang  mendjalang,  membawa  permata  keatas 
dunia.  (Yamin) 

*(The  fingering  low  of  red  morning  clouds  scattering  dims  out  the 
last  star. 

From  the  east  the  dawn  comes  languidly  as  a  jewel  above  the 
world). 

Tenang  menjenang  lerang  tjuatja,  biru  kemerahan  pegunungan 
keliling.  (Tatengkeng) 

(Calm,  joyous,  clear  is  the  light,  the  reddened  blue  decks  the 
mountains). 

Benang  radja  mentjelup  udjung  naik  marak  menjerak  tjorak  elang 
leka  sajap  tergulung,  dimabuk  warna  berarakarak. 

(Amir  Hamzah) 

(A  rainbow  mounting  gives  a  flaming  spread  of  brilliant  hues, 
the  wings  of  the  eagle  are  still  folded,  a  thousand  colours 
cavort  wildly). 

Suria  pagi  menjinari  tanah,  merah  muda  terpandang  di  mata 

(Sutan  Takdir  Alisjahbana) 

(The  morning  sun  illumes  the  earth,  a  rose  tint  meets  the  eye), 
and  a  description  of  dusk  by  Chairil  Anwar  : 

Gerimis  mempertjepat  kelam.  Ada  djuga  kelepak  elang 
menjinggung  muram,  desir  hari  lari  berenang  menemu 
budjuk  pangkal  akanan.  Tidak  bergerak  dan  kini  tanah 
dan  air  tidur  hilang  ombak. 

(A  drizzle  hastens  the  darkness.  The  sound  of  birds  in  flight 
♦The  translations  given  here  are  merely  literal  renditions  without  the 
pretence  of  poetic  quality. 
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floats  through  the  shadows.  Swishing,  the  day  dives, 
swimming  to  meet  the  beginning  of  the  yet  to  be.  There  is 
no  motion  and  now  land  and  water  slumber,  the  waves  gone.) 

In  spite  of  his  deliberate  close  contact  with  reality — his 
association  with  betja  drivers,  with  impoverished  workers,  with 
guerilla  units — Chairil  Anwar  expressed  more  in  his  poetry  a 
strong  individualism  (which  he  himself  defined  as  “  vitalism  ”) 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  Indonesian  struggle  he  lived  through. 
This  is  seen  in  his  Aku  (I)  : 

I  am  a  wandering  beast 

disowned  by  the  pack 

His  Between  Krawang  and  Bekasi  is  a  challenging  call  to 
continue  the  fight  for  independence  : 

We  who  lie  buried  between  Krawang  and  Bekasi 

We  can  no  longer  cry  "  Merdeka  ”  nor  raise  aloft  our  weapons 

It  is  for  you  now  to  speak 

We  are  now  forever  silenced 

We  are  but  ashes 

Let  not  our  sacrifices  have  been  in  vain 

Whilst  criticism  of  Chairil  Anwar’s  poetry  has  not  been 
lacking,  his  contribution  to  Indonesian  literature  is  beyond 
question.  Neither  his  two  associates,  the  rather  introvert  Asrul 
&ne  and  the  nihilistic  Rivai  Apin,  nor  any  of  the  numerous 
lesser  known  post-1945  poets  have  produced  writing  of  the  same 
standard. 

Amongst  the  present-day  Indonesian  novelists,  Pramoedya 
Ananta  Toer  occupies  the  same  pre-eminent  position  as  Chairil 
Anwar  amongst  the  poets.  The  contents  of  the  already 
numerous  novels  of  Pramoedya  Ananta  Toer — which  are  both 
a  reflection  of  the  Indonesian  scene  and  a  protest  against  war — 
justifies  allowances  for  defects  of  style  and  structure. 

In  Keluarga  Gerilja  (The  Guerilla  Family),  written  in  Bukit 
Duri  prison  in  1948,  Pramoedya  Ananta  Toer  has  realised  his 
most  effective  and  complete  portrayal  of  the  struggle  between 
1945  and  1950.  Two  sons  of  the  Guerilla  Family  are  with  the 
Indonesian  army — the  others,  the  mother,  a  faded,  bewildered 
former  camp  follower  of  the  KNIL,  with  an  elder  son,  the 
breadwinner,  a  younger  son,  and  two  daughters,  live  as  thousands 
of  others  in  1948  in  Dutch  occupied  Djakarta  in  a  miserable 
hutment — the  father,  a  drunken  mercenary  in  the  KNIL  had 
been  shot  as  a  traitor  by  the  two  sons  in  the  army— these  two  are 
killed — the  elder  brother  is  arrested  as  a  “  terrorist  ”  and 
executed — the  mother  dies  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  at  the  grave, 
and  those  who  are  left,  the  two  younger  children,  the  elder 
sister  and  her  fiance,  turn  from  the  mound  in  the  prison  yard 
to  face  a  future  symbolised  by  a  breaking  storm,  a  thunderous 
interlude  before  the  sky  will  clear. 

Phrased  in  a  manner  more  reminiscent  of  Hemingway  than 
in  keeping  with  Indonesian  morphology  this  novel,  is  also 
burdened  with  prolonged  conversational  exchanges  that  destroy 
all  too  often  the  dramatic  tension  of  the  narrative.  Yet  by 
virtue  of  the  same  sincerity  that  marks  all  his  other  writings 
Pramoedya  Ananta  Toer  has  made  of  his  Keluaga  Gerilja  a 
historical  document. 

Both  Chairil  Anwar,  who  translated  Rilke  and  the  Dutch 
avantgardists,  Slauerhoff,  Marsman,  and  du  Perron,  and 
Pramoedya  Ananta  Toer,  whose  translations  include  Steinbeck's 
Of  Mice  and  Men,  have,  like  pre-war  and  post- 1945  Indonesian 
writers  in  general,  been  markedly  influenced  by  European 
literature,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  creation  of  a  literary 
form  embodying  in  the  fullest  sense  the  quality  of  popular  art 
has  been  achieved  by  one  of  the  few  Indonesian  writers  to  have 
had  a  completely  Indonesian  education. 

In  his  allegoric  verse  drama  Suling  (The  Flute)  Utuy  Tatang 
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16,  2  6  and  4  6  per  tin. 


Sontani  has  pictured  the  history  of  Indonesia  personified  by 
Pandji  and  by  Sri  who  dances  to  the  music  of  Pandji's  flute.  In 
succession  there  appear  the  Four  Companions,  the  first  bringing 
social  order  but  insisting  that  Sri  cease  dancing.  The  Second 
Companion  brings  religious  faith  but  requires  that  Sri  be  clothed. 
The  Third  Companion  introduces  trade  and  commerce  bringing 
ruin  to  Pandji  and  creating  discord  between  the  two.  It  is  the 
Fourth  Companion  who  shows  the  road  to  independence  and 
liberty. 

Besides  Siding,  Utuy  Tatang  Sontani  has  written  a  successful 
one-act  drama  but  his  other  works,  including  a  historical  novel, 
Tambera,  with  a  confusion  of  anachronism,  have  been  of  far 
less  merit. 

The  instance  of  Utuy  Tatang  Sontani  is  symptomatic  of  the 
current  situation  in  Indonesian  literature,  for  since  1951,  after 
the  initial  resurgence  in  the  preceding  years  (which  merits  wider 
recognition  and  interest  overseas)  there  has  followed  a  dwline, 
qualitatively  and  quantatively.  This  recession  may  be  said 
to  have,  to  some  extent,  arisen  from  the  re-emerged  tendency 
of  Indonesian  writers  to  ignore  local  material  and  to  look  to 
foreign  sources  for  inspiration.  Explicable  as  a  transient 
phase  the  reappearance  of  the  pre-war  fetish  is  by  no  means 
general  and  is  of  less  ultimate  consequence  than  the  mostly 
overlooked  variations  within  Indonesia  of  language  and  culture. 

Indonesian  writers  are  now  confronted  with  perennial 
problems  of  literary  form  and  content  and  of  the  role  of  the 
various  regional  languages  in  the  development  of  Indonesia's 
modem  literature.  In  spite  of  this  temporary  hiatus  the  energy 
with  which  these  questions  are  being  taken  up  assures,  under 
the  more  favourable  conditions  of  national  independence,  a 
continuance  of  the  evolution  of  the  last  thirty  years. 


I  PUfsevoNm 
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broom  instead.  Husbands 
can  be  as  harassed  in 
India  as  in  the  West. 
They  may  not  have  to 
do  the  washing-up,  but 
the  middle  class  Indian 
husband  is  often  called 
upon  to  look  after  the  baby 
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THE  INDIANS 


LAUGH 


By  A.  M,  Abraham 


The  social  cartoon  is  a  recent  development  in  the  Indian 
Press.  Barring  one  or  two  provincial  journals  devoted  to 
humour,  newspapers  in  India  have  b^n  so  preoccupied 
with  politics  in  the  past  that  cartoons  of  a  purely  humorous 
nature  rarely  found  a  place  in  them.  It  is  only  lately  that 
cartoonists  have  begun  to  take  notice  of  the  life  that  goes  on 
immediately  around  them.  They  are  now  discovering  that  the 
ordinary  people  can  be  even  more  funny  than  the  politicians 
of  New  Delhi. 

In  a  society  so  diverse  the  young,  new  cartoonists  find  rich 
raw  material.  The  fakir,  the  quack,  the  black  marketeer,  the 
palmist,  the  spiv,  the  fashionable  college  girl  and  the  numerous 
other  characters  one  meets  in  Indian  villages  and  cities  provide 
an  endless  source  for  Jokes.  Religious  men  are  not  above 
ridicule  in  spiritual  India.  Even  hunger  and  poverty  have 
their  lighter  sides. 

The  universal  subjects  like  the  unmanageable  wife  and  the 
impatient  suitor  are,  of  course,  popular  in  India  too,  although 
the  domestic  setting  varies  a  great  deal  from  western  countries. 
The  extravagant  Indian  wife  does  not  go  in  for  mink  coats  (she 
does  not  need  them,  anyway)  but  she  succumbs  as  easily  to  the 
spell  of  a  silk  saree  or  a  fine  piece  of  jewellery  as  the  European 
wife  does  to  mink  or  “  ridiculous  ”  hats.  It  is  not  in  the  Indian 
wife’s  tradition  to  strike 
her  husband’s  bald  head 
with  the  saucepan,  but, 
depending  on  the  degree 
of  her  temper,  she  chooses 
the  wooden  spoon  or  the 


(as  when  the  wife  goes  to  a 
meeting  of  the  local  branch  ’ 

of  the  social  workers’  “  I  you'll  like  social  work- 

league)  or  do  the  marketing.  Y  house  give 

°  (lance  and  drama  performances,  attend 

Fathers  being  more  old-  charitv  halls  .  .  .” 
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fashioned  in  India  than  in 
Europe  or  America, 
have  a  harder  time  con¬ 
trolling  their  amorous 
daughters.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  cartoonists, 
Indian  lovers  even  employ 
the  “  rope-trick  ”  to  reach 
the  back  window. 

For  some  inexplicable 
reason  the  mother-in-law 
seldom  figures  in  cartoons, 
although  my  own  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  Indian 
variety  is  as  formidable  as 
any  in  the  West. 
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Don't  be  selfish — it's  my  turn  to  be  blind  to-day. 


"  Best  propaganda  I  have  ever  tasted." 

(The  cartoons  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Shankar's  Weekly, 
New  Delhi  ;  The  Illustrated  Weekly  of  India,  Bombay  ;  and  the 
Evening  News  of  India,  Bombay.) 


khsalA 

“  How  do  you  like  your  '  chewing  pan,'  Miss  ? ^  Heavenly  pink, 
bachelor's  Carnation,  Chinese  red  ?" 
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Tractor  and  implements  parts  on  mule-back 
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TRACTORS  ACROSS  THE  HIMALAYAS 


Mohammed  Sabilla,  the  contractor  responsible  for  the  mule-train 
part  of  the  journey 


For  the  first  time  in  history,  two  tractors  are  being 
transported  through  the  wild,  mountainous  country 
lying  between  the  tiny  mountain  state  of  Sikkim  and 
Tibet.  The  destination  of  the  tractors  is  Lhasa,  where 
they  will  be  loaned  out  to  cultivators,  though  in  the  first 
place  they  may  be  used  to  haul  certain  heavy  electrical 
equipment  which  is  at  present  lying  in  Yatung  and  Gangtok, 
two  small  towns  connected  by  the  12,000-ft.  Nathula  Pass. 

The  original  order  for  these  two  Ferguson  tractors 
was  obtained  by  India  Automobiles  Co.  (one  of  a  chain 
of  dealers  working  for  Escorts,  Ltd.,  the  Ferguson 
Distributors  in  Delhi)  from  Mr.  Pangda  Tshang,  head  of 
the  Tibet  Trade  Commission,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Kalimpong,  a  border  town  between  India  and  Tibet. 
The  order  was  placed  as  a  result  of  a  demonstration  of  a 
Ferguson  tractor  and  trailer  given  at  Kalimpong.  In 
addition  to  the  two  tractors,  Mr.  Tshang  ordered  two 
trailers,  a  tiller,  a  disc  plough,  a  tandem  disc  harrow, 
two  pulleys,  two  jacks  and  various  other  accessories. 

This  equipment  was  immediately  sent  by  road  to 
Kalimpong,  where  it  was  dismantled  and  packed  in  cases 
which  were  then  taken  on  to  Gangtok  by  truck.  Most  of 
the  cases  do  not  exceed  80  lb.  in  weight  so  that  two  such 
packages  can  be  carried  by  each  sturdy  Tibetan  mule  for 
the  further  journey  through  the  mountains.  A  few, 
heavier  cases  are  to  be  carried  by  teams  of  coolies  on 
bamboo  cradles. 

The  mule-train  and  coolie  teams  will  be  led  by  Mr. 
Mohammed  Sabilla,  the  contractor  responsible  for  the 
further  journey.  At  Yatung,  the  first  town  in  Tibetan 
territory  with  an  Indian  trade  centre,  the  equipment  will 
be  met  by  a  service  engineer  from  Escorts,  Ltd.,  who  will 
re-assemble  the  various  units.  From  Yatung  to  Lhasa,  a 
distance  of  about  270  miles,  the  tractors  and  equipment 
will  proceed  under  their  own  power  via  Phari  (at  14,000  ft.) 
and  Gyantse.  On  arrival,  a  demonstration  of  the  tractors 
will  take  place  at  Lhasa  and  they  will  thereafter  be  put  to 
work  on  the  Northern  Plateau  of  Tibet. 


The  town  of  Kalimpong 


Ferguson  tractor  engine  in  ca^e  being  lifted  by  coolies 
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NEW  YEAR  CUSTOMS  IN  CEYLON 

By  S.'F.O.  Somanader  {Batticaloa,  Ceylon) 


The  advent  of  the  New  Year  in  Ceylon  is  ushered  in 
with  much  merriment  by  most  households.  But  perhaps 
in  no  other  provincial  town  of  Ceylon  is  the  Puthu 
Varusham  (New  Year)  on  the  1st  of  January  celebrated,  or 
rather  used  to  be  celebrated,  with  so  much  festivity  as  in 
Batticaloa  on  the  east  coast. 

Though  elaborate  arrangements  still  exist  in  several 
quarters,  the  spread  of  a  new  type  of  education  and  the 
consequent  changes  in  the  tastes  and  attitudes  of  the  people 
have  resulted  in  the  New  Year  being  celebrated  in  a  simpler 
and  more  modified  form.  How  very  different  are  the 
“  tamashas  ”  of  the  present  day  from  those  of  bygone  times, 
when  the  birth  of  a  New  Year  was  celebrated  with  great 
gusto  ! 

The  festivities,  celebrated  by  Christians  and  Hindus 
alike,  were  not  a  matter  of  one  day’s  enjoyment,  for  plans 
were  made  beforehand  so  that  the  numerous  rejoicings 
lasted  for  nearly  a  week.  Tailors,  for  instance,  who  had 
overworked  themselves  for  Christmas,  were  once  more 
kept  busy,  for  people  in  general  wanted  to  start  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  with  a  new  dress.  Nor  were  the  cobblers, 
goldsmiths,  street-hawkers,  toy-makers  and  even  leaf-mat 
sellers  idle,  for  their  wares  were  in  great  demand  during 
this  season. 

Within  the  house,  active  preparations  for  the  making 
of  oil-cakes  (palakarams)  were  much  in  evidence.  Village 
women  were  employed  to  pound  the  rice  into  flour,  which 
was  then  kneaded  with  coconut  “  milk,”  to  be  made  into 
small  oil-cakes,  which  went  by  various  names.  The 
preparation  of  such  delicacies  are  now— alas !— almost  no 
more.  I  have  long  forgotten  that  most  pleasant  music  of 
the  sizzling  of  various  kinds  of  palakarams  in  earthen 
chatties  of  boiling  oil.  Not  infrequently,  these  oil-cakes 
were  steeped  in  syrup  or  coated  with  sugar  to  make  them 
more  palatable. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  the  Christians,  as  they  do  now, 
went  to  the  Watch  Night  Service  which  closed  at  midnight, 
when  the  pealing  of  bells  rang  out  the  old  year,  and  kept  on 
ringing  in  the  new  one.  This  was  followed  by  the  continual 
din  of  ear-splitting  Chinese  crackers  and  other  loud  deto¬ 
nations  which  lasted  throughout  the  rest  of  the  night,  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  difficult  to  snatch  even  a  few  hours  of 

sleep. 

With  the  dawn,  the  various  tamashas  began.  The  first 

to  arrive  were  parties  of  musicians,  with  flutes  or  pipes 
made  of  brass  or  silver,  a  drum  or  two,  a  pair  of  brazen 
cymbals  to  mark  the  rhythm,  and  another  instrument 
which,  when  blown,  produced  a  low,  monotonous,  droning 
sound.  The  hosts  served  the  entertainers  with  the 
conventional  tray  of  betel  leaves  and  sliced  areca  nuts,  with 
a  silver  rupee,  hidden  among  the  heap,  as  a  santhosam. 
Much  satisfied,  the  musicians  left  the  house  with  salaams 
and  namaskarams. 


Then  came  the  tom-tom  beaters,  usually  members  of  the 
Pariah  caste,  making  a  strange  music  with  their  pipes  and 
the  loud  beats  of  their  drums  which  were  played  with 
curved  sticks  held  in  both  hands.  From  house  to  house, 
they  collected  a  good  number  of  rupees  as  baksheesh  for 
contributing  to  the  noisy  gaiety  of  the  New  Year. 


Rural  dancers  who  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  the  New  Year 
festivities.  Note  the  “annavy"  with  drum,  and  the  two  "women” 
{mates  in  female  attire) 

And  there  was  no  end  to  the  number  of  fakirs  who, 
picturesquely  dressed,  came  in  with  their  jingling  tam¬ 
bourines  to  swell  the  music.  Then  there  were  old  and 
bearded  men  with  udoos  (small  drums)  who  entertained 
with  songs.  Blind  musicians,  playing  on  flutes  or  sera- 
phinas,  delighted  the  children  with  ”  O,  my  darling 
Clementine,”  “  Sun  of  my  soul  ”  and  other  tunes,  winding 
up  loyally  with  “God  save  the  Queen.”  Another  personage 
who  attracted  the  children  was  the  bird-astrologer,  with 
his  canaries  in  a  cage.  In  return  for  a  five-cent  piece 
(about  a  penny),  the  children  had  their  fortunes  read  out  to 
them  off  one  of  the  cards  which  a  trained  bird  picked  up 
with  its  beak  from  the  jumbled  heap. 

The  itinerant  actors  and  singers  were  perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  and  popular  of  all.  As  in  Shakespearean 
times,  they  had  no  scenery  and  no  theatrical  apparatus. 
But  they  acted,  with  a  certain  amount  of  vividness,  such 

eastern  plays  as  the  Ramayana,  their  utterances  often 
punctuated  with  songs  and  rural  mannerisms,  not  to 
mention  crude  and  often  ambiguous  jokes.  These  were 
particularly  enjoyed  by  the  crowd  who  followed  the 
performers  from  house  to  house.  The  dancing  minstrels 
comprised  the  annavy  with  the  drum,  the  man  with  the 
cymbals  who  sang  with  him,  and  the  performers  proper, 
among  whom  were  one  or  two  disguised  as  women,  with 
tinsel-covered  head-dresses,  and  bells  around  their  ankles. 
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Nor  were  these  the  only  visitors.  There  followed  the 
barbers  and  dhobies  (washer-men),  old  servants,  to  receive 
gifts  in  money  or  kind.  Beggars  too — especially  the  poor 
who  were  always  with  us  arrived  in  battalions  to  ask  for 
alms.  Then  there  was  the  scheming  astrologer  who 
entered,  with  all  his  paraphernalia,  to  tell  the  family 
fortune— which  was  always  good,  and  never  bad,  for 
obvious  reasons.  He  disappeared  quietly  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  his  kai-muluttam  (gift  of  money  on  an  auspicious  day). 

Among  other  unknown  visitors  were  the  “  friends  ”  or 
“  acquaintances  ”  of  your  late  father  or  grandfather  (and 
even  god-mother).  They  bowed  respectfully  to  you,  singing 
the  praises  of  your  generous  and  illustrious  ancestors  to 
such  a  pitch  that  you  could  not  but,  in  your  embarrassment, 
get  rid  of  them  without  offering  them  a  few  coins.  Some¬ 
times,  these  people  offered  a  lime-fruit  as  a  token  of  regard 
and  good-will,  and  expected  a  “  tip  ”  in  return. 

A  form  of  entertainment,  provided  chiefly  on  New 


ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

A  CRISIS  IN  INDIA’S  FIRST 
FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

By  K.  M,  Purkayastha  (Calcutta) 

INDIA'S  First  Five-Year  Plan,  which  is  the  most  significant 
instrument  of  the  Congress  Government’s  policy  in  the 
sphere  of  long  and  short-range  economic  developments,  is 
now  facing  a  crisis.  The  Plan  is  a  many-pronged  attack  on  the 
different  sectors  of  the  country’s  economic  life — agriculture, 
irrigation,  rural  life,  industries,  railway  and  road  transport, 
housing  and  education — and  consists  of  a  vast  number  of 
projects,  large  and  small,  related  and  unrelated,  with  an  overall 
estimate  of  a  five-yearly  outlay  of  Rs.  2,263  crores  equivalent 
to  £170m.  sterling.*  The  Plan  came  into  operation  on  April  1, 
1951  and  is  scheduled  to  be  fully  implemented  by  March  31, 1956. 
With  14  months  of  the  Plan  period  yet  to  run  before  its  expiry, 
there  are  signs  however  that  the  outlay  programme  may  not  ^ 
workable  to  schedule  chiefly  for  financial  reasons.  The  budgets 
of  the  Central  and  the  State  Governments  of  India  on  the  eve 
of  the  Plan  period  having  been  for  no  more  than  a  little  over 
Rs.  700  crores,  the  outlay  estimates  under  the  Plan  meant  finding 
3  times  the  normal  budget  revenue  for  additional  disbursements 
over  a  period  of  five  others,  or  in  other  words,  finding  on  an 
annual  average  3/5th  of  the  normal  budget  as  an  additional 
revenue  for  accelerated  development  purpose.  The  financial  task 
of  the  Plan-working  was  a  difficult  one.  And  indeed  the  Indian 
Planning  Commission,  themselves  a  body  of  politicians,  estimated 
even  from  the  very  beginning  a  gap  between  resources  and 
projected  expenditure  equivalent  to  Rs.  300  crores,  even  when 
the  expenditure  target  was  originally  placed  at  Rs.  2,069  crores. 

*1  crore  =  £750,000. 


Year’s  Night,  was  that  in  which  the  poorer  class  of  the 
Portuguese  Burghers  took  part.  This  was  a  sort  of  band 
in  which  the  chief  instrument  was  the  violin.  They  played 
many  of  their  national  tunes  like  “  Rosa  pola  ganeng,”  and 
“  Bathalay  Bathay,”  And  then  people  added  to  the 
merriment  by  playing  the  rahbana  in  groups  till  late  at  night. 

In  addition  to  all  these  celebrations,  there  were  the 
family  dinners,  visits  to  relatives,  entertaining  friends, 
exchanging  presents,  including  plantains  palakarams  and 
other  delicacies  sent  in  trays  or  in  clean  palmyrah  leaf-boxes 
covered  with  white  cloth.  All  these,  though  quite  uninten¬ 
tionally,  contributed  to  the  fattening  of  the  family  doctor’s 
bills  after  what  had  been  a  rather  hectic  festive  week. 

Thus  was  Puthu  Varusham  celebrated  in  our  households 
in  former  times.  And,  as  old  customs  and  practices  die 
hard,  there  are  still  many  people  who,  like  me,  wish  that 
these  old  times,  which  have  now  almost  gone,  would  come 
back  again. 


Today  the  gap  has  widened  not  only  for  the  later  addition  made 
to  the  Plan  but  for  serious  shortcomings  in  the  estimated  size 
of  available  /esources.  The  elements  of  the  crisis  currently  in 
the  working  of  the  Plan  come  in  precisely  here. 

The  latest  statistical  data  to  hand  is  as  at  the  end  of  the 
third  Plan  year  on  March  31,  1954.  Outlay  made  to  that  date 
under  the  Plan  amounted  to  Rs.  889  crores  representing  roughly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  estimated  outlay  of  the  full  Plan. 
However  that  even  this  implementation  was  not  uniformly 
carried  in  all  sectors  of  economic  and  social  life.  In  rural 
community  projects,  the  outlay  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  was 
only  Rs.  7.9  crores  against  the  total  Plan  estimate  of  Rs.  90 
crores  ;  in  railways  it  was  only  Rs.  39.2  crores  against  Rs.  250 
crores  ;  in  industries  it  was  only  Rs.  11.8  crores  against  a  total 
of  Rs.  178.1  crores  ;  in  education  Rs.  27.5  crores  against 
Rs.  160  crores  ;  and  in  housing  the  outlay  made  was  as  low  as 
Rs.  5  crores  compared  with  the  five-yearly  total  of  Rs.  49  crores. 
With  regard  to  the  backlog  in  expenditure  in  some  of  these  fields, 
there  are  valid  factors  for  cutting  down  of  funds.  For  instance, 
the  community  projects  which  are  being  worked  out  in  India  in 
collaboration  with  American  technical  aid  of  both  men  and 
money,  were  introduced  only  in  October,  1952,  and  being  new 
experiments  are  still  passing  through  teething  troubles.  In 
Industry,  the  original  projected  outlay  was  no  more  than  Rs.  94 
crores  and  the  large  addition  made  to  this  sector  of  the  Plan 
represents  an  aggressive  drive  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  small  and 
cottage  industries. 

On  the  whole,  a  40  per  cent,  implementation  of  a  colossal 
country-wide  development  plan  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  scheduled 
time  is  by  no  means  a  discreditable  governmental  performance. 
A  large-scale  planned  investment  outlay  cannot  but  have  a 
gradually  expanding  pattern.  With  the  availability  of  resources 
assured,  the  future  of  India’s  First  Five-Year  Plan  would 
therefore  not  have  given  any  cause  for  concern.  But  today  on 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  Plan  finance  it  is  just  this  assurance 
which  is  not  forthcoming  and  it  is  just  this  fact  which  makes 
any  discerning  observer  of  Indian  affairs  look  fbrward  with  some 
diffidence  to  the  prospect  of  implementation  by  March,  1956. 

The  real  state  of  the  resources  of  the  Plan  is  revealed  by  the 
two  following  tables,  one  relating  to  the  resources  of  the  Centre 
and  the  other  relating  to  the  resources  of  the  States,  in  both 
of  which  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  resource  targets  as 
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assured  by  the  planners  and  the  resource  prospects  which  can 
now  be  based  on  the  actual  receipts  netted  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Plan  period.  These  resource  prospects  have  been 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  actual  receipts  of  the  three  years 
by  5/3rds. 

Table  I— Central  Resources 
{Figures  in  crores  of  Rs.) 


Resource  Heads 

Target 

Prospect 

General  revenue  surplus. . 

160 

268 

Railway  revenue  su  rplus 

170 

125 

Public  loans 

36 

-33* 

Small  savings  and  floating  debt 

270 

251 

Deposit  funds,  etc. 

90 

-30* 

I  ♦These  negative  items  are  the  results  of  three  years’  operation. 

Table  II— States  Re.sources 
{Figures  in  crores  of  Rs.) 

Resource  Heads  Target  Prospect 

Revenue  surplus  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  410  267 

Public  loans  . .  . .  . .  79  113 

Deposit  funds,  etc.  ..  ..  ..  ..  43  —16* 

*Negative  item  as  in  Table  I. 

By  the  middle  of  1954  the  loan  and  the  small  savings 
receipts  position  had  improved,  but  this  improvement,  officially 
estimated  at  Rs.  115  crores  above  the  joint  target  of  Rs.  305 
crores,  is  off-set  substantially  by  the  receipts  under  deposit 
funds  which  is  estimated  at  Rs.  100  crores  below  the  joint  target 
of  Rs.  133  crores.  But  the  yawning  shortfall  in  the  States 
Revenue  surplus  which  was  Rs.  143  crores  (vide  Table  II  above) 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  is  now  officially  estimated  at  Rs.  180 
crores.  This  sizeable  shortfall  has  been  the  chief  headache  of 
the  Planning  Commission.  This  headache  has  been  even  greater 
since  the  Central  loan  to  the  state  which  was  originally  estimated 
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at  Rs.  228  crores  has  now  been  raised  to  Rs.  315  crores  out  of 
which  Rs.  208  crores  has  already  been  advanced  by  the  Centre 
to  the  States  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Plan. 

In  a  high-level  conference  of  the  States  Ministers  and  the 
members  of  the  Planning  Commission  held  in  the  second  week 
of  November  the  overall  gap  in  domestic  resources  of  the  Plan 
were  announced  as  Rs.  1,21 1  crores.  From  this  can  be  deducted 
external  loans  (including  the  American  Wheat  Loan  of  1951-52) 
amounting  to  Rs.  228  crores.  Against  this  resulting  gap  of 
Rs.  987  crores  the  point  at  issue  is  to  what  extent  Government 
will  cover  it  by  drawing  on  the  sterling  balance  and  other  measures 
of  deficit  financing.  It  is  clear  that  India's  First  Five-Year  Plan 
will  at  the  end  of  the  Plan  period  fall  short  of  its  targeted 
implementation  by  a  considerable  margin.  In  the  November 
conference  the  official  indication  was  that  the  shortfall  may  be 
as  much  as  1 5  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words,  the  outlay  aggregate 
may  fall  below  the  target  figure  of  Rs.  2,263  crores  by  roughly 
Rs.  343  crores.  As  the  net  gap  in  resources  calculated  in  the 
previous  paragraph  is  Rs.  987,  a  15  per  cent,  shortfall  in  the 
total  implementation  means  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
figures,  namely,  Rs.  644  crores  will  be  required  to  be  found  by 
import  surplus  adjustable  against  sterling  reserve  and  other 
measures  of  domestic  deficit  financing.  Out  of  this  amount, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Finance  Minister  made  last 
March,  there  was  a  recourse  to  deficit  financing  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  245  crores  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  Plan  period, 
there  being  thus  left  a  margin  of  roughly  Rs.  400  crores  to  be 
covered  by  deficit  financing  in  course  of  the  current  and  next 
financial  year.  The  Government's  announced  intention  was  to 
resort  to  deficit  financing  on  a  larger  scale,  and  indeed  Rs.  250 
crores  was  provided  for  in  the  Budget  Estimates  of  1954,  but 
this  was  only  partially  taken  up.  One  reason  for  a  cut  in  the 
deficit  financing  programme  may  be  the  surprising  success  of 
the  year's  National  Plan  Loan.  But  the  more  basic  reason 
seems  to  be  the  continued  shortfall  of  revenue  surpluses  of  the 
States  Governments.  To  finance  with  created  money  develop¬ 
ment  projects  which  can  be  financed  by  new  taxation  is  in  the 
Central  Government's  view  entirely  unjustified.  If  an  inflationary 
trend  is  to  be  countered,  certainly  deficit  financing  has  to  be 
used  in  a  discriminating  manner.  Unfortunately  the  States 
Governments  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  such  counsels  of 
caution,  and  one  of  the  ugliest  disclosures  in  the  November 
conference  was  a  wide  rift  between  the  Central  and  the  State 
Government  representatives  on  the  issue  of  deficit  financing.  It 
is  unlikely  that  in  the  long  run  the  States  will  carry  the  day. 
And  one  need  not  be  surprised  if  in  course  of  this  financial  year 
the  size  of  the  deficit  finance  does  not  exceed  Rs.  300  crores  and 
the  total  outlay  on  the  Plan  by  March,  1956,  does  not  overstep 
the  figure  of  roughly  Rs.  1,800  crores. 


British  Melting  Furnaces  for  India 

An  order  valued  at  approximately  £115,000  for  electric  melting 
furnaces  has  recently  been  placed  with  Birlec  Limited,  Birmingham,  by 
Tata  Locomotive  &  Engineering  Co.  Limited,  India.  The  order, 
which  was  obtained  in  the  face  of  competition  from  global  tenders, 
calls  for  two  4-ton  and  two  7-ton  capacity  Birlec  Lectromelt  electric 
arc  furnaces  to  produce  high-grade  iron  and  steel  for  use  in  their  new 
foundries  at  Jamshedpur.  The  geographical  location  of  these  works 
presents  special  difficulties  as  they  are  situated  in  a  region  where 
ambient  temperatures  as  high  as  1 20  deg.  F.  and  humidities  approaching 
100  per  cent,  sometimes  occur.  Delivery  of  the  furnaces  and  the 
ancillary  electrical  gear  is  to  be  made  during  the  summer  of  1955, 
erection  being  carried  out  by  local  labour  with  the  advice  and  guidance 
of  Birlec  Limited  technicians  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  company's 
India  agents,  Thomas  W.  Ward  (India)  Limited. 
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BRITAIN’S  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

By  A,  James 


“  r|^HE  Chinese  authorities  are  determined  to  carry  out  their 
X  Five-Year  Plan,  and  this  determination  dominates  every 
aspect  of  their  economic  relations  with  other  countries,” 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Pullen,  one  of  the  General  Managers 
of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  who 
recently  returned  from  Peking.  Mr.  Pullen,  who  headed  the 
first  group  of  UK  and  Hong  Kong  business  men,  organised  by 
the  Sino- British  Trade  Committee  (see  December  issue  of 
Eastern  World),  feels  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  for 
the  development  of  UK-China  trade.  Because  of  the  embargo 
imposed  by  western  countries,  the  Chinese  found  that  they  could 
do  without  trade  with  the  West,  and  instead  received  economic 
help  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European  countries. 
The  Chinese  realise  that  they  have  to  pay  more  for  their  imports 
from  East  Europe,  but  at  least  they  are  able  to  get  the  goods  which 
they  require  for  the  execution  of  their  Five-Year  Plan.  They 
realise  too,  that  they  could  receive  higher  prices  by  selling  their 
commodities  direct  on  the  world  market,  and  that  the  prices  of 
their  goods  often  suffer  from  the  re-export  of  these  commodities 
by  East  European  countries.  During  the  December  talks  they 
went  as  far  as  to  indicate  that  if  any  person,  firm  or  group  of 
firms  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  bid  for  a  whole  year's  output 
of  certain  commodities,  they  on  their  side  would  try  to  restrict 
the  deliveries  of  these  commodities  to  East  Europe  to  the  level 
of  its  home-consumption. 


The  December  talks  were  carried  out  in  a  very  friendly 
atmosphere.  The  Chinese  emphasised  their  preparedness  to  do 
business  through  any  channel — as  long  as  it  is  efficient  and  offers 
them  the  best  possible  trade  returns.  Chinese  officials  welcomed 
the  Hong  Kong  business  men,  called  them  in  a  friendly  way 
“  Old  China  Hands,”  and  stressed  the  fact  that  the  embargo 
hits  both  China  and  Hong  Kong. 

A  Hong  Kong  correspondent,  who  interviewed  some  of  the 
Hong  Kong  merchants,  reports  their  satisfaction  with  the  visit 
to  Peking,  where  they  were  able  to  sign  several  contracts. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  these  talks,  letters  of  credit 
would  gradually  become  the  regular  basis  of  payment,  and  that 
the  Chinese  would  not  insist  on  the  inspection  of  goods  at  the 
port  of  destination  before  payment.  The  trade  talks  were  a 
success,  and  members  of  the  group  have  signed  import  and  export 
contracts  with  the  Chinese  State  Organisations.  In  addition, 
preliminary  talks  on  certain  other  contracts  have  taken  place, 
and  specifications  of  required  goods  were  exchanged.  The 
joint  communique,  issued  after  the  talks,  stated  that  : 

“  Both  sides  recognise  that  the  present  visit  is  fruitful  and 
will  be  helpful  to  the  development  of  Sino-British  trade.  As  a 
result  of  the  visit  and  discussions,  it  is  clear  that  the  commodities 
that  can  be  exchanged  by  China  and  Britain  are  numerous  and 
there  is  ample  scope  for  further  development  of  Sino-British 
trade,  particularly  when  normal  trade  relations  are  fully 
restored  ...” 
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The  Chinese  made  it  clear  that  they  were  able  to  balance 
their  trade,  for  if  necessary  they  have  recourse  to  their  domestic 
market.  To  illustrate  their  ability  to  do  so,  they  said  that 
if  required  they  would  cut  the  home  consumption  by  one 
egg  per  capita  of  their  population  per  annum,  and  thus  provide 
a  considerable  quantity  for  export.  A  similar  situation  prevails 
in  the  question  of  prices  of  Chinese  commodities.  UK  business 
men  were  disappointed  that  certain  Chinese  quotations  were  too 
high,  and  in  fact  considerably  higher  than  the  prices  for  these 
commodities  on  the  world  market.  But  here  again  it  appears 
that  if  the  Chinese  authorities  were  able  to  obtain  from  the 
UK  goods  which  they  needed,  then  they — being  realists — might 
be  prepared  to  revise  their  own  quotations. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1954  the  direct  trade 
between  Britain  and  China,  as  the  following  table  shows,  was 
slightly  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1953, 
but  considerably  higher  than  in  1952  : 

1952  1953  1954 

{First  eleven  months  of  the  vear) 

£  £  £ 

UK  exports  to  China  ..  3,847,917  5,680,679  6,380,397 

UK  re-exports  to  China  ..  50,178  101,977  91,115 

UK  imports  from  China  ..  2,868,663  8,344,414  8,167,957 

The  1954  exports  included  wool  tops  to  the  value  of  £3,153,014  ; 
chemicals — £1,296,635  ;  machinery  (other  than  electric)— 
£875,959. 

Two  more  groups  of  British  business  men  are  to  visit  Peking 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  1955  trade 
will  show  a  further  increase.  British  business  men  realise  that 
they  have  to  meet  strong  competition  from  other  West  European 
countries  in  the  Chinese  market,  in  December  a  group  of 
Dutch  business  men  visited  Peking  and  signed  several  contracts, 
while  a  similar  group  from  Belgium  intend  to  visit  Peking. 
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It  is  significant  that  during  the  December  talks  the  Chinese 
were  only  interested  in  discussing  those  goods  which  Britain 
would  be  able  to  ship  to  China  under  the  present  regulations. 
The  Chinese  have  shown  annoyance  at  the  fact  that,  having  placed 
some  orders  in  the  past,  they  were  later  informed  that  due  to  the 
embargo  the  goods  could  not  be  supplied.  The  Chinese 
emphasised  that  in  order  to  execute  their  Five-Year  Plan  they 
must  be  quite  certain  that  ordered  goods  would  be  delivered. 
While  it  is  hoped  in  British  business  circles  that  the  restrictions 
on  deliveries  to  China  will  be  eased  shortly,  the  embargo  affects 
adversely  not  only  the  short-term  trade  but  also  the  long-term 
trade  possibilities  since  the  Chinese  are  placing  orders  for  these 
goods  in  East  Europe. 
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RICE  IN  CEYLON 


By  Gamini  Navaratne  (Colombo) 


Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Ceylonese.  Annual  con¬ 
sumption  amounts  to  about  7,775,000  tons,  of  which  about 
400,000  tons  are  imported  from  Burma  and  China.  Altogether 
a  little  over  a  million  acres  in  the  country  are  under  paddy 
cultivation.  As  there  is  not  much  land  that  can  be  brought 
under  the  plough,  both  the  Government  and  the  farmers  concen¬ 
trate  on  intensive  cultivation.  The  use  of  fertilisers  and  better 
farm  implements  have  been  increased  and  the  Japanese  method 
of  cultivation  (which  produced  remarkable  results  when  applied 
to  India)  has  been  adopted  in  many  areas,  resulting  in  the  present 
annual  rice  production  of  about  380,000  tons.  But  Ceylon  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  self-sufficiency  can  be  attained. 


The  policy  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  to  look  to  the 
development  of  major  irrigation  schemes  in  the  dry  zone 
areas  to  solve  the  problem  of  land-hunger,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  new  opportunities  of  life  and  work  for  an  increasing 
population,  has  been  questioned  in  the  report  of  the  Rice 
Mission,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Government. 

The  Mission  was  sponsored  by  the  British  and  Australian 
Governments  under  the  Colombo  Plan  Technical  Co-operation 
Scheme  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  rice  production 
prospects  in  Ceylon.  The  members  of  the  Mission  were : 
Sir  Robert  Hutchings  (UK,  Chairman),  Mr.  D.  Rhind  (UK), 
Mr.  C.  C.  Corbett  (Australia)  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Skerman  (Australia). 

The  Mission  warns  that  it  is  clear  from  what  it  has  seen  of 
the  established  colonisation  schemes  that  before  long  a  rising 
generation  of  young  colonists  will  produce  their  own  demands 
for  new  lands,  while  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  desire  for 
more  economically  and  quickly  produced  paddy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  urge  for  the  settlement  of  the  maximum  number 
of  smallholders  on  the  other.  It  criticises  the  policy  of  the 
exclusive  settlement  of  all  newly-irrigated  land  by  small¬ 
holders  from  other  areas  as  not  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
secure  the  maximum  return  in  paddy  for  the  capital  sums 
employed  in  the  projects.  It  points  out  that  the  bringing  of 
new  areas  under  cultivation  does  not  mean  only  the  undertaking 
of  great  multi-purpose  projects  such  as  the  Gal  Oya  scheme, 
but  should  also  include  bringing  marginal  land  into  production, 
village  expansion  schemes,  and  minor  and  major  projects  for 
restoring  ancient  irrigation  facilities  in  or  near  to  already 
developed  land. 

The  topography  of  most  of  the  paddy  land  in  Ceylon  is 
not  ideal  for  mechanisation,  states  the  report,  necessitating 
small  fields  entailing  much  idle  running,  but  with  contour 
layouts  this  disadvantage  can  be  much  reduced.  It  is  too  early 
to  decide  whether  tractor  units  will  materially  contribute  to 
rice  production  at  an  economic  cost.  Tractors  operate  in 
Ceylon  under  disadvantages  not  experienced  in  other  countries. 
If,  however,  tractor  units  can  be  successfully  operated  there  are 
large  areas  in  the  country  which  would  benefit.  This  will 
depend  on  the  efficiency  with  which  the  units  are  operated, 
and  this  calls  for  experienced  help  from  overseas  for  some  time. 

Evidence  available  indicates  that  there  has  been  an  overall 
increase  in  paddy  yields  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  due 
to  the  spread  of  improved  cultivation  practices  and  the  use  of 
fertilisers  and  selected  seed. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Mission  include,  amongst 
others,  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Rice  Improvement  Unit 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  research  on 
problems  connected  with  the  production,  milling  and  storage 
of  rice  ;  the  construction  of  further  major  multi-purpose 
projects  ;  an  investigation  into  the  use  of  tractors  for  the  early 
cultivation  of  paddy  land  in  the  dry  zone  and  constant 


endeavours  to  secure  real  efficiency  in  the  running  of  tractor 
units  ;  the  removal  of  the  penal  tax  on  diesel  oil  which  dis¬ 
courages  its  use  for  genuine  agricultural  purposes  ;  to  make  a 
complete  aerial  survey  of  Ceylon  and  systematic  soil  surveys 
in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  to  link  in  future  all  engineering 
investigations  and  soil  surveys  so  that  the  information  obtained 
by  each  may  be  correctly  coordinated. 


GATT  AND  JAPAN 

By  J.  H,  Pentman  (Geneva) 


After  the  war,  the  peacemakers  realised  the  necessity  of 
restoring  world  trade  and  decided  to  create  a  special 
organisation  for  that  purpose.  It  was  the  time  of  attempts 
in  Geneva,  Havanna  and  Torquay  to  establish  an  international 
Trade  Organisation.  As  these  did  not  produce  the  expected 
results,  tariff  negotiations  were  organised  and  certain  trade  rules 
agreed  upon,  which  have  become  the  framework  for  the  organisa¬ 
tion  now  universally  known  as  “  GATT.”  This  instrument  has 
been  a  success  with,  at  present,  thirty-four  countries  as  contract¬ 
ing  parties.  The  last  (ninth)  session  of  GATT  was  attended  by 
nearly  fifty  delegations  (contracting  parties,  observers  and  would 
be  contracting  parties).  Its  main  contribution  to  world  trade 
is  the  fixing  of  tariffs.  In  this  way,  it  has  created  substantial 
stability  in  tariff  levels  since  1948  and  this  will  continue  till 
June,  1955,  at  least. 

Among  the  contracting  parties  we  find  West  Germany, 
defeated  in  the  war,  as  well  as  Italy.  From  among  the  eastern 
European  countries  only  Czechoslovakia  is  a  member  of  GATT. 

The  absence  from  GATT  of  such  an  important  industrial 
country  as  Japan  was,  and  is,  of  course,  abnormal  and  could  not 
continue  without  causing  great  prejudice  to  Japan  and  to  world 
trade  in  general.  In  July,  1952,  the  Japanese  Government 
requested  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  for  formal  accession  to 
GATT  through  tariff  negotiations.  At  that  time,  this  request 
found  no  response.  Only  in  October,  1953,  was  she  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  the  contracting  parties  and  a  number 
of  them  agreed  that,  pending  the  admittance  of  Japan  following 
tariff  negotiations,  commercial  relations  between  themselves 
and  Japan  would  be  governed  by  GATT.  This  was  the  first 
stage  towards  Japan’s  admission.  A  door  was  opened. 

The  next  step  was  made  in  August,  1954,  when  the  majority 
of  delegations  to  the  Intersessional  Committee  of  GATT 
supported  the  Japanese  request  to  enter  into  tariff  negotiations 
for  formal  accession  to  GATT  and  the  Committee  recommended 
to  the  contracting  parties,  for  their  consideration  at  the  ninth 
session  in  Geneva  last  year,  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  tariff  negotiations  to  be  held  in  Geneva  beginning  in 
February,  1955.  This  recommendation  was  accepted  with  none 
of  the  contracting  parties  opposing  it.  Great  Britain,  France. 
Australia  and  South  Africa  abstained.  Twenty-three  countries 
voted  in  favour.  Tariff  negotiations  with  Japan  will  start  in 
Geneva  on  February,  21.  Japan’s  admission  to  GATT  has 
become  absolutely  inevitable. 

The  main  sponsor  of  Japan’s  admission  is  naturally  the 
United  States  which,  since  1952,  has  been  strongly  supporting 
the  Japanese  Government’s  request  for  admission  to  GATT. 
The  latest  US  move  in  this  direction  is  the  decision  to  introduce 
tariff  cuts  under  the  reciprocal  trade  law — an  action  designed  to 
help  Japan’s  exports,  as  they  consider  the  economic  situation 
of  Japan  to  be  serious.  The  US  have  besides  this  expressed 
willingness  to  grant  tariff  reductions  to  third  countries  if  and 
when  they  should  be  prepared  to  make  tariff  concessions  to  Japan. 


At  the  last  session  of  GATT  the  Japanese  representative. 
Ambassador  Shunichi  Matsumoto,  advanced  the  following 
argument  among  others  : 

“  In  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years  the  world  has  made 
great  strides,  both  from  the  political  and  economic  point  of  view, 
towards  rehabilitation  and  recovery  after  the  damage  and 
disruption  resulting  from  the  war.  Most  of  the  great  trading 
powers  now  find  they  have  recovered  or  are  on  the  point  of 
recovering  their  normal  position.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
my  country.  The  economic  problems  confronting  Japan  have 
been  exposed  by  our  delegation  on  several  occasions  at  previous 
meetings  of  the  contracting  parties.  Political  relations  with  our 
neighbours  have  not  yet  been  fully  re-established.  Compared 
with  the  pre-war  period,  we  have  to  feed  a  population  which  has 
increased  by  several  millions  on  a  territory  which  has  been 
reduced  by  almost  half.  We  have  to  import  more  foodstuffs 
and  more  raw  materials  to  keep  up  our  exports— the  exports 
which  are  indispensable  to  pay  for  our  increasing  imports.  Our 
imports  in  1953  amounted  to  74  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  our 
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pre-war  imports,  whereas  our  exports  remained  at  a  level  of 

35  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  volume." 

The  exact  comparative  figures  are  : 

Annual  Average  1934-1936  1953 

(In  US  dollars  ni.) 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

951  928  2,410  1,275 

In  face  of  the  really  critical  foreign  trade  position  of  Japan 

the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  could  be  described  as 

one  of  hesitation.  On  the  one  hand,  British  influential  export 

industries,  particularly  the  textile  industries,  are  apprehensive 

about  Japan's  comr>etition  in  foreign  markets,  especially  in 
colonial  markets.  There  is  a  fear  of  unfair  competition  such  as 
Japan  practised  before  the  war.  On  the  other  hand.  Great 
Britain  realises  that  Japan  is  a  client  for  British  and  Common¬ 
wealth  goods,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  Japan  from  world  trade 

is  becoming  economically  and,  to  a  greater  degree  politically, 

impossible. 

After  much  hesitation  and  after  consultations  with  the 
Commonwealth  Governments,  the  British  Government  has 
adopted  a  midway  attitude.  She  no  longer  opposes  Japan's 
admission  to  GATT  but  makes  this  dependent  on  certain 
safeguarding  conditions,  which  would  be  incorporated  in  the 
GATT  constitution  (at  present  under  revision  in  Geneva)  and 
which  would  protect  British  exports  in  cases  of  dangerous 

competition  from  Japanese  industries  in  foreign,  particularly  in 
colonial,  markets. 

Under  article  35  of  GATT  it  is  possible  for  any  contracting 
party,  at  the  time  any  other  Government  joins  GATT,  to  refuse 
to  apply  the  agreement,  or  just  the  part  dealing  with  tariff 

concessions,  to  the  acceding  Government.  Under  this  article 

Britain  could  refuse  to  apply  the  agreement  to  Japan  by  refusing 

to  engage  in  tariff  negotiations  with  her.  There  exists  an 
example  of  this.  South  Africa  and  India,  though  both  original 
members  of  GATT  have  never  entered  into  tariff  negotiations 
with  each  other  and  have  never  considered  themselves  bound  to 
extend  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  each  other's  products. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  great  power  with  world 

trade  interests,  and  in  view  of  the  United  States  definitely  and 

energetically  supporting  Japan's  case  and  of  the  really  critical 
position  of  Japan's  economic  situation,  can  not  have  recourse  to 
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Industrial  Japan  :  the  Yawata  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  one  of  the 
many  Japanese  plants  recently  visited  by  railway  experts  from 
14  Asian  and  non-Asian  countries  under  the  auspices  of  ECAFE 
[United  Nations  Picture) 


such  a  procedure.  Therefore,  Great  Britain  will  probably  not  ' 
abandon  the  way  of  some  direct  arrangement  with  Japan. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  Government  to  the  question  of  ' 

Japan's  admission  to  GATT  is  even  more  reluctant  than  the  ' 

British.  In  France,  too,  the  importation  of  cheap  Japanese  ' 

textiles  is  causing  great  apprehension  in  the  very  importani  , 

textile  industry.  Therefore  France  has  up  to  now  abstained  in  ' 

the  vote  reserving  her  attitude  for  later  consideration.  ' 

At  the  present  time,  all  economic  and  political  facton  ' 

indicate  that  Japan  will  finally  become  a  full  member  of  GATT  ' 

within  this  year.  The  Japanese  Government,  on  their  own  * 

initiative,  have  taken  certain  measures  to  check  unfair  competi¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  limiting  the  export  of  cotton  textiles  and  thus  ' 

avoiding  the  dumping  of  cheap  Japanese  goods  on  foreign 
markets.  i 


By  W.  H,  Hudspeth 

(Australian  Trade  Commissioner  and  Leader  of  the  Mission) 


The  Australian  Trade  Mission  to  South-East  Asia  was  an 
outstanding  success.  The  Mission  examined  market 
requirements  in  Singapore,  Malaya,  Thailand  and  Burma, 
consolidated  existing  agencies  and  established  new  ones  for 
specific  Australian  products  in  the  area.  The  selling  members 
of  the  Mission  particularly,  are  enthusiastic  about  future  pros¬ 
pects  for  Australian  exports  to  South-East  Asia. 

The  Mission  disbanded  in  Rangoon  on  December  1,  after 
an  arduous  four  weeks’  tour.  The  majority  of  the  30  members 
remained  to  visit  other  markets,  or  to  revisit  points  covered  by 
the  Mission  to  complete  negotiations  already  begun. 

Those  members  remaining  in  the  area  went  separately  to 
such  countries  as  India,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  Indonesia. 
This  was  the  largest  post-war  trade  mission  Australia  has 


sent  abroad — and  the  largest  ever  to  have  visited  South-East 
Asia  from  any  country.  Because  of  its  size  and  composition, 
besides  its  official  sponsorship  by  the  Australian  Government, 
the  Mission  created  a  considerable  publicity  impact.  The 
Press  coverage  throughout  the  countries  visited  was  particularly 
large  and  favourable.  It  proved  of  considerable  value  to  the 
Mission  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the  individual  members,  who 
actively  participated  in  numerous  Press  conferences,  radio 
talks  and  so  on. 

Special  newspaper  supplements  describing  the  Mission, 
its  aims  and  objects,  and  giving  background  information  about 
Australian  industrial  development,  as  well  as  listing  the  firms 
taking  part  and  the  goods  and  services  they  had  for  sale,  were 
published  in  Singapore  and  Rangoon. 
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Official  entertainments  and  discussions  with  Government 
officials  and  traders’  organisations  were  arranged  by  the 
Australian  diplomatic  representatives  and  Trade  Commissioners 
in  the  area.  The  Governor  of  Singapore,  the  United  Kingdom 
.High  Commissioner  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  Sultan  of 
langor,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand  and  the  President  and 
ime  Minister  of  Burma,  and  a  large  number  of  Government, 
icials.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  trade  groups  received 
the  Mission  most  hospitably. 

Before  leaving  each  country,  the  delegates  joined  together 
to  give  a  farewell  reception  to  their  business  and  official 

ciates.  All  this  provided  entree  to  the  most  suitable  con- 
^tacts.  It  also  increased  the  “  awareness  of  Australia  ”  as  a 
'ieupplier  nation  in  the  countries  visited — this  being  a  vital  prelude 
fto  creation  of  the  correct  atmosphere  for  international  trade 
idiscussions. 


The  Mission  went  to  South-East  Asia  to  examine  market 
llrequirements  at  first  hand  :  to  consolidate  existing  agencies 

1^ _ 4  ...  1..^ _ _ _  r _ — _ 


•  and  also  to  locate  and  appoint  new  agents  for  specific  products. 
.•.In  all  these  aims  it  succeeded  admirably. 

The  “  selling  ”  members,  especially,  all  wrote  substantial 
business  and  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  hardest 
of  all  contracts — an  initial  order.  All  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  for  substantial  “  follow-up  ”  orders.  Some 
members,  indeed,  propose  to  revisit  the  area  within  the  next 
twelve  months  to  consolidate  their  gains  in  these  increasingly 

important  and  growing  markets. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  following  the  success  of  the  Mission, 
many  more  Australian  business  men  will  be  encouraged  to  visit 
the  area,  and  what  is  more,  many  more  Asian  Government 
officials  and  private  traders  will  come  to  Australia. 


This  must,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  long  run,  give  a  decided 
impetus  to  our  export  trade  with  the  countries  of  South-East 

Asia.  Such  exchanges  of  visits  by  business  men  will  mean  that 
trade  between  Australia  and  South-East  Asian  countries — in 
some  cases,  such  as  with  Thailand  and  Burma,  now  deplorably 
low — should  be  stepped  up  considerably  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

As  an  example  of  the  possibilities,  the  Union  of  Burma 

Government  has  indicated  that  the  next  purchasing  mission 
Burma  sends  abroad— probably  next  year— will  definitely 
include  Australia  in  its  itinerary.  The  potential  value  of  the 
Burmese  market  to  Australia  is  very  real,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  present  development  plans  of  the  Burmese  Government 
alone  amount  to  a  total  of  £70m.  spread  over  the  next  eight  years. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  high  officials  of  the  Burmese  Ministry 

of  Industries  will  visit  Australia.  We  shall  thus  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  vast  development  programme 
in  that  country. 

Of  course,  Australian  foodstuffs  and  primary  products 
have  been  long  established  and  are  favourably  regarded  on  the 
markets  of  Singapore  and  Malaya,  especially,  and  more  recently 
in  Thailand  and  Burma  also.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
people  of  these  countries  know  far  too  little  of  the  amazing 
progress  Australia  has  made  in  the  secondary  industrial  field. 

The  Mission’s  visit  gave  members  an  opportunity  of 
impressing  on  Asians  the  extent  of  Australian  secondary 
industry,  her  mastery  of  modern  industrial  mass  production, 
techniques  and  technical  “  know-how  ”  and  our  ability  to 
become,  in  the  very  near  future,  the  “  workshop  of  the  Pacific.” 

Besides  representatives  of  manufacturers  and  general 
import-export  houses,  the  Mission  included  representatives  of 
Australia's  flour  millers,  food  exporters,  as  well  as  our  leading 
banks.  The  banking  representatives  were  among  the  busiest 
of  all  the  members,  investigating  a  variety  of  financial  and 
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trading  matters,  advising  the  other  members,  and  in  particular, 
attending  to  enquiries  on  behalf  of  their  Australian  clients. 

At  this  stage,  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  assess  the 
total  sales  made  by  the  Mission.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  consolidated  views  of  all  the  delegates  confirm  my  own 
opinion  that  the  long-term  benefit  to  Australia’s  export  trade 
with  this  area  will  be  substantial  now  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  Australia  in  the  minds  of  many  Asian  business 

ECAFE  MEETING  IN 
HONG  KONG 

The  first  session  of  the  ECAFE  Sub-Committee  on  Trade  took 
place  in  Hong  Kong  from  January  6  to  12,  to  examine  Asian  trade 
developments  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  full  session  of 
ECAFE  which  is  to  convene  in  Tokyo  between  March  15  and  24. 
There  were  100  delegates  at  the  Hong  Kong  talks,  representing 
28  countries.  Hong  Kong  itself  was  represented  by  a  delegation  of 
10,  drawn  from  the  government  and  business  community. 

Among  the  interesting  trade  developments  noted  during  the 
conference  was  the  increase  in  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  trade 
with  the  region.  Asian  trade  with  the  United  States  and  with  Western 
European  countries  continued  on  a  high  level,  it  was  also  observed. 

Asian  delegates  at  the  meetings  expressed  with  considerable  force 
the  endeavours  of  their  governments  at  foreign  trade  expansion 
both  in  imports  and  exports,  but  they  also  explained  that  in  view  of 
their  industrialisation  programmes  and  their  precarious  foreign 
reserve  positions  certain  import  controls  were  unavoidable  and  had 
to  be  maintained. 

Considerable  concern  was  expressed  over  the  “  painfully  slow 
progress  ”  in  the  economic  activities  of  the  region.  The  conference 
also  observed  that  the  export  earnings  of  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
countries,  while  higher  than  before  the  Korean  War,  were  still 
inadequate  for  economic  growth.  In  reviewing  Asian  economic 
developments  during  1954  the  delegates  at  the  meeting  observed  that 
there  have  been  price  rises  in  some  major  export  commodities  such  as 
tea,  rubber,  jute  and  cotton  but  they  emphasised  that  the  upward 
movement  of  prices  was  neither  sustained  nor  uniform  and  that  the 
prices  of  certain  commodities  such  as  rice,  coconut,  abaca,  ores  and 
mica,  declined  considerably. 


men  and  government  officials  as  the  logical  supplier  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  all  descriptions  and  heavy  capital 
equipment. 

Finally,  it  was  very  noticeable  to  us  all  that  our  visit  was 
regarded  by  the  peoples  of  South-East  Asia  as  a  token  of  inter- 
national  good  will  and  friendship  and  we  all  felt  extremely  proud 
in  participating  in  the  Mission  and  doing  something  to  further 
improve  relationships  with  them — our  geographical  neighboua 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  ocean  freight  rates  was  considerably 
criticised  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  short  distance  freight  charges 
were  often  much  higher  than  long  distance  freight  costs. 


The  delegation  of  the  USSR  to  the  Hong  Kong  conference  after 
their  arrival  by  train  from  Canton.  Mr.  V,  B.  Spandaryan 
(third  from  left)  waj  the  leader  of  the  gioup 
On  the  final  day  of  the  trade  meeting,  the  Soviet  Representative 
reiterated  a  demand  for  the  broadening  of  trade  contacts  with  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  Important  steps  had  recently  been 
taken  in  this  direction  by  the  conclusion  of  trade  agreements  t^tween 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  India,  Indonesia,  and  Ceylon, 
he  stated.  The  Soviet  Representative  also  protested  against 
“  obstacles  created  by  the  United  States  ”  against  trade  with  China. 
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CHINA’S 
NEW  DAM 
AT 

FUTZELING 


By  Hsimen  Lu-sha  (Peking) 


Last  November  saw  the  completion  of  the  Futzeling  Dam, 
a  landmark  in  Chinese  hydraulic  engineering.  It  is  China’s 
first  ferro-concrete  multi-arch  dam— one  of  the  biggest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  tallest  of  its  21  arches  measures 
244  feet  from  the  base — the  height  of  a  24-storey  building. 
The  length  across  the  top  is  1,700  feet.  The  dam  has  eleven 
sluice  gates  designed  for  a  variety  of  purposes— flood  control, 
irrigation  and  the  generation  of  electric  power,  and  took  two 
and  a  half  years  to  build. 

This  great  barrier  is  built  across  the  Pi  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Huai,  at  a  point  where  it  flows  through  a  deep  valley  in 
the  Tapieh  mountain  range,  Anhwei  province.  With  its 
reservoir  which  has  a  storage  capacity  of  650m.  cubic  yards  of 
water,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  vast  Huai  river  control 
scheme.  In  the  serious  flood  emergency  of  last  summer,  it 
kept  the  usually  unruly  Pi  river  completely  within  bounds. 
It  has  also  withstood  several  earthquake  shocks  owing  to  the 
multi-arch  type  of  its  construction,  which  has  an  elasticity 
particularly  suitable  for  earthquake  regions. 

Each  rainy  season,  mountain  streams  rush  into  the  Pi’s 
upper  reaches,  and  in  the  past  this  often  resulted  in  the  inundation 
of  towns  and  farmland  along  the  banks  lower  down.  This 
affected  the  Huai  river,  which  would  also  flood. 

With  the  dam  completed  this  picture  has  changed  radically. 
In  last  year's  flood,  the  Pi  river  rose  to  its  highest  recorded  level 
for  many  years  and  at  the  most  critical  moment  its  waters  were 
pouring  into  the  reservoir  at  a  rate  of  6,630  cubic  yards  per 
second.  But  on  the  down-river  side  of  the  dam,  after  passing 
through  the  sluices,  the  rate  of  flow  was  reduced  to  only 
700  cubic  yards  per  second.  It  never  rose  above  its  banks  and 
the  peasants  reaped  a  rice  crop  10  to  30  per  cent,  above  normal. 
At  any  time  in  the  past,  the  local  people  say,  rains  such  as  fell 
in  the  summer  of  1954  would  have  forced  them  to  take  refuge 
in  the  mountains  ;  now  they  were  able  to  plant  and  harvest 
crops  right  down  to  the  river’s  edge. 

The  designing  of  the  dam  posed  problems  that  Chinese 
engineers  never  had  an  opportunity  to  tackle  before. 

Leading  scientists,  specialists  and  engineers  pooled  their 
knowledge  for  its  design,  and  newly  graduated  young  technicians 
also  took  a  share.  Besides  the  dam’s  unusual  height,  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  stresses  that  might  act  upon  it  in  all  foreseeable 
circumstances  was  a  problem  that  taxed  the  brains  of  even  the 
most  experienced.  Over  a  thousand  blueprints  were  made 
before  the  final  design  was  approved.  When  it  was  shown  to 


A  view  across  the  Futzeling  Dam  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Pi  river,  on  the  day  of  its  opening 


eminent  Soviet  engineers,  they  expressed  their  high  opinion  of  it. 

The  actual  construction  too  was  most  difficult.  To  erect 
such  a  high  structure  the  builders  had  to  dig  very  deep  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  river  bed.  In  some  places,  they  went  down  over 
66  feet  before  reaching  bedrock.  After  the  foundations  had 
been  started,  geologists  found  that  the  rock  beneath  was 
unsatisfactory.  The  site  had  to  be  moved  a  short  distance  and 
everything  was  begun  over  again. 

Once,  during  the  summer  of  1953,  the  cofferdam  was 
flooded.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  working  schedule  would 
be  affected  and  the  dam  would  not  be  finished  as  planned. 
To  make  up  the  time  lost,  the  workers  reorganised  their  methods 
and  devised  many  short  cuts.  Some  voluntarily  raised  their 
own  quotas  by  as  much  as  100-300  per  cent.  As  a  result,  the 
lost  time  was  not  only  made  up  but  the  main  work  of  the  dam 
was  finished  ahead  of  the  1954  rainy  season — nine  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Over  10,000  people  were  employed  on  the  job.  Assisted 
by  skilled  workers,  peasants  from  the  countryside  and  soldiers 
of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  learned  to  master  complicated 
machinery  that  they  had  never  handled  before.  In  all,  over 
2.2m.  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  stones  were  cleared  from  the 
foundations,  and  247,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  poured. 

Most  of  the  machinery  used  on  the  site  was  China-made. 
It  was  provided  by  factories  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Electric  generators  and  steel  came  from  the  north-east.  Electric 
hoists  specially  built  in  Shanghai  solved  one  of  the  hardest 
problems,  that  of  lifting  materials  to  the  necessary  heights. 
The  cement  came  from  Nanking. 

Futzeling  will  do  more  than  prevent  floods.  A  hydro¬ 
electric  station  is  being  erected  at  the  dam  to  transform  water 
power  into  electric  energy  for  nearby  towns  and  villages, 
industries  and  cooperative  workshops.  This  hydro-electric 
power  station,  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  built  in  the  Huai  basin, 
was  in  partial  operation  by  the  end  of  1954. 

When  an  irrigation  canal  leading  from  the  reservoir  is 
finished,  some  1 1 5,320  acres  of  farmland,  which  used  to  suffer 
from  drought  during  the  low-water  seasons,  will  be  adequately 
watered.  This  will  enable  them  to  yield  two  crops  a  year. 
A  new  canal  will  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  transport  of  local 
products  such  as  bamboo,  tea,  medicinal  herbs  and  other  goods. 
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TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Teachers  in  Jewellery  &  Engineering  Schools  : 


We  have  been  supplying  your  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  over  100  years.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 


E.  GRAY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

12  &  14,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.I 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Materials,  Smith,  London  ’ 


LEIPZIG  SPRING  FAIR,  1955 


The  Leipzig  Fair,  1954,  had  the  largest  foreign  participation 
on  record  with  exhibitors  coming  from  36  countries,  and 
showing  on  an  area  of  more  than  500,000  sq.  ft.  In  all, 
9,394  firms  exhibited,  among  them  1,120  from  Western  Germany 
and  977  from  abroad,  the  total  area  occupied  being  over 
2,592,000  sq.  ft.  These  figures  and  the  commercial  success  of 
the  Fair  underline  the  fact  that  Leipzig  has  once  again  become 
the  most  important  business  centre  for  East-West  trade. 

The  positive  results  of  last  year’s  Fair  have  aroused  such  an 
interest  in  many  countries  that  the  Leipzig  Fair  will  henceforth 
take  place  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  as  before  the  war. 

For  the  Leipzig  Spring  Fair  1955  (February  27  to  March  9) 
much  larger  space  requirements  than  for  last  year  have  already 
been  announced  by  almost  all  industrial  countries.  Further, 
a  larger  participation  is  expected  from  the  less  industrially 
developed  countries  of  South-East  Asia  who  desire  to  enlarge 
their  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  impressive 
collective  exhibitions  of  the  USSR,  China  and  India,  will  give 
evidence  of  their  rapid  development  and  their  considerably 
enlarged  export  potentialities.  They  will,  at  the  same  time, 
demonstrate  to  western  business  men  the  ever-growing  import 
requirements  of  their  immense  markets.  The  eastern  trade 
delegations  were  doubled  in  size  last  year  and  will  be  still 
further  increased  in  1955. 


Modern  Prints  on  Cotton  and  Silk  with  Becoming 
Patterns  —  Fine  Shirt  and  Pyjama  Poplins  with 
Fancy  Woven  Designs  —  Quality  Frott4  Materials 
for  towels  and  bathrobes  —  Men’s,  Ladies’  and 
Children’s  Handkerchiefs  in  Perfect  Assortments  — 
We  eve  offering  you  First-class  Czechoslovak 
Textiles  of  a  rich  variety  and  perfect  assortments. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 
Mr.  H.  F.  Morford  has  been  appointed  Chief  General 
Manager  in  succession  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Cockburn,  who  joined 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia 
and  China,  on  January  19,  1955.  Mr.  David  Beath  and  Mr. 
Stafford  C.  R.  Northcote  were  appointed  Assistant  General 
Managers,  and  Mr.  Dundas  Peacock  as  Head  Office  Inspector. 


INDONESIAN  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  A  FREIGHTER 
The  Dutch  shipbuilding  firm  “  De  Schelde  ’’  secured 
recently  an  order  from  the  Indonesian  Government  for  a 
4,000-ton  passenger-freighter. 


AGENCE  MINIERE  ET  MARITIME  S.A. 

2,  rue  Van  Bree,  ANTWERP,  Belgium 
Sworn  weighers,  samplers  of  ores,  metals,  residues. 
Agents  for  shippers  at  European  ports  or  plants. 
Market  surveyors  and  advisers  assuring  sales  direct 
to  consumers 
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Climatiser ! 


The  WESTAIR  cools.  circulates, 
filters  and  dehumidifies  the  air. 

The  ^  ESTAIR  is  quiet  running,  easily 
controlled  to  suit  varying  climatic 
conditions  and  completely  reliable  uith 
its  hermetically  sealed  cooling  unit 
which  carries  the  makers  5  years 
guarantee. 

The  ^  ESTAIR  is  supplied  in  a 
range  of  colours  to  suit  your  interior 
decoration. 


The  ^estair  is  ideal  fur  use  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates. 


Enquiries  to; 

STAMM  &  PARTNERS  LTD., 

S9  St.  Martins  Lane,  London  W.C.2. 

Cables:  STAMSTAM,  LONDON. 
Telephone:  Temple  Bar  5383 

Manufmetureii  in  Britain  ky 


2*>t.  Helen**  Auckland.  Cu.  Durham. 
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How  CAN  ONE  DEAL  with  3  metal  that  goes 
brittle  if  only  a  trace  of  air  is  present  when  it  is 
melted  ?  And  how  can  it  be  melted  if,  in  its 
molten  state,  it  attacks  all  the  usual  furnace 
linings  ?  These  are  but  two  of  the  complex  and 
difficult  problems  that  have  had  to  be  faced  by 
research  workers  engaged  on  finding  ways  of 
manufacturing  the  “new''  metal,  titanium.  But 
their  efforts  have  succeeded.  Recently,  I.C.I. 
were  able  to  announce  the  development  of  a 
method  of  extracting  the  metal  that  had  never 


before  been  used  on  a  large  scale.  Today,  an 
I.C.I.  plant  is  being  built  to  produce  1,500 
tons  of  raw  titanium  a  year. 

Titanium  is  a  prize  worth  seeking.  Its 
alloys  are  as  strong  as  high-tensile  steel,  yet 
only  half  the  weight,  and  they  are  outstandingly 
resistant  to  corrosion.  As  the  metal  becomes 
more  readily  available,  it  will  be  in  great 
demand,  for  —  among  many  other  important 
uses  —  it  can  give  big  improvements  in  jet 
engine  design  and  performance. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Limited,  London,  England 


Strength  of  Titan 


